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RISE, PROGRESS, Kc. 


Tu ESE are not times, nor 1s this the place, for 
parade of introduction or pompoſity of reflection. The 
reader is beginning to peruſe a plain, unadorned, diſ- 
paſſionate account of ſuch ſcenes as are not at preſent 
to be found in any hiſtory of any country. That they 
may be recorded, and faithfully recorded, in the hiſ- 
tory of this country, the ſubſequent incredible nar- 


rative is put together *---as well as that the preſent 


ſpectators 


* ce Recorded in the hiſtory of our country” for we muſt not 
expect to ſee any thing of tis rr:ifling nature, and this innocent complexiong 
mentioned by the dignity of the Annual Regiſter ; ſince it is a fact, ſor 
the truth of which appeal is here made to the valuable book itſelf, 
that, in the Annual Regiſter for 1778, no more mention is made of the 
infamous 27th of July, than if this country had not on that day been 
eternally diſgraced, We are not even told in the hiſtorical part, that 
the fleets ever met, either handſomely or unhandſomely. In the chro- 
nicle part, between the 25th and the 31ſt of July, the reader only finds 
the following paragraph.“ There is now growing in the garden of 
Charles Leigh, Eſq. of Addington, in Lancaſter, a ſerpent melon, 
« which meaſures in length five feet two inches and an half, The 


4 fruit of this curious plant grew to the above length in fourteen days, 


and for a week paſt has continued increaſing in thickneſs,” Vet 
are the readers told, in the preface to this volume, that * It records 
B i « mattery 


(3 


ſpectators of theſe convulſions, and thoſe who ſhall 
hereafter ſhudder while they read the account of them, 
may learn what barbarities a body of men, profeſſing 
the moſt peaceable intentions, may commit; and how 
the mildeſt religion, in certain hands, may become an 
engine wherewich to ſhake to its foundations the mild- 
eſt government. | | 

Of no feelings nor of any reſentments is the writer 
of this narrative conſcious, but of ſuch as muſt at 
this moment be experienced by every individual who 
boaſts the name of Engliſhman. Even thoſe reſent- 


ments and thoſe feelings, if ſuppoſed to be a little 


rouzed by family fituations of no common fort occa- 
ſioned by theſe tumults, are in ſome meaſure laid 


aſlzep by an obſtinate illneſs which will hardly allow 


him ſtrength to relate that ſuppreſſion of the ſavages, 


to which he would ſo willingly have contributed at 


the utmoſt hazard of his property and his exiſtence. 
It will not immediately occur to the mind of every 


reader that he, who would thoroughly comprehend the 


danger of the late troublzs, muſt travel back near a 
century and a half---muſt for a moment turn to for- 
mer troubles, which, though far more ſerious in their 
conſequences, were, at the inſtant, much leſs alarm- 
ing perhaps than thoſe whereof we have been unhappy 


c matters in which they are all concerned. No man, nor no” [an 
Engliſhman would probably have written nor any] © ſtation can be free 
& from their conſequences.” The preface modeſtly concludes with 
obſerving what cannot be denied by no reader, that the Annual R giſter 
for 1778 «aftords an unqueſtionable teſtimony to the public, that 
« neither the zeal ior the induſtry of the author are ſlackened by their 
c favour,” i | 


ſpectators, 
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ſpectators, whereby ſo many have been vretehed ſul- 
ferers. He who means faithfally to relate the evils of 
the preſent day, muſt not be quite ſo ſummary in the 


execution of his work as the miſguide! populace, 
whoſe horrid performances he fits down to deſcribe. 


The reader wiſhes to hear of cauſes before he is told 
of effects. To learn the reality of the imminent dan- 
ger which popular tyranny fo lately ſuſpended over 
this country by the ſingle, trembling hair of Diony- 
ſius, we muſt know the real power of that popular 
cry No Papiits ! No Popery!“ | 
Quæ ſidera, excantata vice Theſſala, 
Lunamque cælo deripit. 

The period to which we mutt go back. is the reign 
of our firſt Charles; and, in that reign, to the be- 
ginning of the commotions. It may be worth obſerv- 
ing, that all hiſtorians who lived near that age, or, 
what perhaps is more deciſive, that all authors, who 
have caſually made mention of thoſe public tranſac- 
tions, {till repreſent the civil diſorders and convulfions 


as procceding from religious controverſy; and conſider 


the political diſputes about power and liberty as en- 
tirely ſubordinate to the other. The diſtempered ima- 
ginations of men were agitated with a continual dread 


of Popery. The fanatical ſpirit, let looſe, confounded 


all regards to eaſe, ſafety, intereſt; and diſſolved every 
moral and every Civil obligation. Never was there a 


people leſs corrupted by vice, or more actuated by 


principle, than the Engliſh, during that period: ne- 
ver were there individuals who poſſeſſed more capacity, 
more courage, more public ſpirit, more diſintereſted 

SS zcal, 


(46-9 
zeal. The infuſion of one ingredient, in too large a 
proportion, had corrupted all theſe noble principles, 
and converted them into the moſt virulent poiſon *.--- 
And are we, of the preſent day, proof againſt the ſame 
N diabolical ingredient? Is humanity altered ſince the 
fanatical days of Cromwell? Shall not we guard againſt 
the ſame poiſon, ſymptoms whereof have already diſ- 
covered themſelves ſtill more virulent? A few plain 
facts---and no man can doubt about the danger from - 
which we have eſcaped; or about the neceſſity of our Z 
watching, night and day, over the embers, till every 
the mo/? minuteſt ſpark ſhall be extinguiſhed. 

Oliver Cromwell, in 1629, complained to the 
houſe, of one, who, he was told, preached flat po- EF 
pery f. Pym, in the parliament which the king LL 
called in 1640, after an intermiſſion of eleven years, | 1 
among the grievances which he enumerated during a 5 
long and ſet harangue, loudly complained of the ſuſ- 
penſion of the laws againſt Papiſts f. Among other 
acts of regal, executive power, which this parliament _ ” Y 
was every day aſſuming, they iſſued orders for demo- | 
liſhing all images, altars, crucifixes. The zealous 1 

Sir Robert Harley, to whom was committed the exe- | | 
cution of theſe orders, removed all croſſes even out of 
ſtreets and markets ; and, from his abhorrence of that 
ſuperſtitious figure, would not any where allow two . 
pieces of wood or ſtone to lie quietly over each other 3 
at right angles l. Among the daily alarms by which 


WE OE ASS EIS 


* Hume, (4to ed. 1770) ch. 55 and 56. | 5 
+ Ruſhworth, vol. 1. p. 655. Parl. Hiſt, vol. 8, p. 289. 
3 Clarendon, vol. 1. p. 133. | 


| Hume, ch. 55. Whitlocke, p. 45s 
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the terrors of the public were kept aliye, they under- 


ſtood that meetings were holden by the Papiſts in im- 


menſe caves in Surrey: they were aſſured the Papiſts 
had entered into a plot to blow up the Thames with 


gunpowder, in order to drown London and W. eſt- 
minſter. When Charles imprudently went to the 
houſe in perſon to demand the members whom he had 
imprudently accuſed, this unparalleled breach of pri- 
vilege, as it was called, was ſtill aſcribed to the bloody 


counſels of Papiſts. | When Charles, apprehenſive 
of danger from the enraged multitude, retired to 


Hampton Court; in order further to excite the peo- 
ple, the expedient of petitioning was renewed. The 
petitions from the apprentices and porters warned the 
houſe, like all the other petitions, of the danger of 
religion.* A brewer's wife, followed by many thou- 
ſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the houſe, 
wherein the petitioners expreſſed their terror of the 
Papiſts. F After the commons had prevailed upon 
Charles to diſplace Sir John Biron, whom he had ap- 
pointed governor of the Tower, and to beſtow the 
command on Sir John Conyers, they made a fruitleſs 
attempt, in which the peers refuſed their concur- 
rence, to give public warning to the kingdom to put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the enter- 


prizes of Papiſts and other ill-affeed perſons. T Fi- 


nally, the county of Stafford, in a petition to the 


houſe, 


§ Sir Edward Walker, p. 349. 
|| Hume, ch. 56. 


* Ruſhworth, vol, 5, P. 462. Clarendon, vol. ji. p. 412» 
+ Hume, ch. 56. EE ge s 


} Nalſon, vol. 2. p. 850, 
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houſe, expreſſed ſuch dread of an inſurrection among 
the Papiſts, that every man, they faid, was con- 
ſtrained to ſtand upon his guard, not even daring to 
go to church unarmed. 5 | 


The great courage and conduct, diſplayed by many 


of the popular leaders of thoſe days, have commonly 
inclined men to do them, in one reſpect, more honour 
than they deſerve; and to ſuppoſe, that, like able 
politicians, they employed pretences which they ſe- 
cretly deſpiſed, in order to ſerve their ſelfiſh purpoſes. 
It is, however, probable, if not certain, that they 
were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of their own 
zeal, Hypocriſy, quite pure and free from fanaticiſm, 
is perhaps as rare as fanaticiſm entirely purged from all 
mixture of hypocriſy. So congenial to the human 
mind are religious ſentiments, that it is impoſſible to 
counterfeit long theſe holy fervors, without feeling 
ſome ſhare of the aſſumed warmth : and, on the other 
hand, fo precarious and temporary, from the frailty of 
human nature, is the operation of theſe ſpiritual views, 
that the religious ecſtaſies, if conſtantly employcd, 
muſt often be counterfeit, and muſt be warped by 
thoſe more familiar motives of intereſt and ambition, 
which inſenſibly gain upon the mind. This, indeed, 
ſeems the key to moſt of the celebrated characters of 
that age. Equally compounded of fraud and of ar- 
dour, theſe pious patriots talked perpetually of ſcek- 
ing the Lord, yet ſtil] purſued their own purpoles ; 
and have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, how de- 


luſive, how deſtructive, that principle is by which 


they were animated. 


$ Dugdale, p. 889. Hume, note to ch. lvi. 
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Thus much concerning the gradual effects of the 
cry of No papiſts, N Popery!” in 1640, and in 
the following years. What it finally effected in Ja- 
nuary, 1649, every reader knows. However ſome 
may think that Charles even deſerved his .death, 
few, could thoſe times return again, would wiſh to 
have the ſame ſcenes again take place. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuave mari magno of the poet, no prayers 
were ever yet offered up for a ſtorm, but by thoſe ſa- 


vages who watch for the plunder of the wreck. 


They who review theſe diſtant ſcenes, and compare 


them with what they have ſeen during almoſt a whole 


week in the preſent month of June, will not very pa- 
tiently endure any zealot of faction who ſhall hereafter 
talk about appeals to the people on any ſubject---leaſt 
of all, on ſubjects of religion, 

For let us turn our eyes to the effects of this magic 
cry amęfig us even now: now when this country has 
received the additional poliſh and improvement of al- 
moſt an hundred and fifty years, added to the experi- 
ence and recollection of what this incantation formerly 
produced. 

The writer's motives for putting together this little 
hiſtory have already been mentioned, He means to 
relate facts; inferences he leaves to be drawn by others. 
In ſtating facts, he will collect them from a narrator 
vrho at leaſt is popular, is patriotic. From the parli- 
amentary debates of Almon, the parliamentary facts 
will be collected. 

On the 13th of April 1778, upon the debate occa- 
ſioned by Sir P. J. Clerke's bill to reſtrain members 

| ks of 


1 
of the houſe from being concerned in any contract, 
Lord George Gordon accuſed Lord North of having 
offered his brother a place of a thouſand a year to pre- 
vail upon him (Lord G.) to vacate his ſeat. Lord 
George wiſhed Lord North to ſave his country and his 
own life, and to turn from his wickedneſs and live 
it was not yet too late to repent ; the public clamour 
for revenge was not yet raiſed againſt him. 

On the firſt of May, the Roman Catholic peers and 
commoners of Great Britain, obſerving the lenient 
ſpirit and liberal temper of the times, preſented an 
addreſs, the moſt decent and moſt manly perhaps that 
ever approached the throne. It ſtated that with pati- 
ence they had long acquieſced under the rigorous arm 
of the legiſlature ; that they had thankfully received 
ſuch relaxations of the laws reſpecting them, as the 
mildneſs of an enlightened age, and the benignity of 
his majeſty's government had gradually produced ; that 
. they ſubmiſſively waited, without preſuming to ſuggeſt 
ö | either time or meaſure, for ſuch other indulgence as 


it to effect. This addreſs was ſigned by the Duke of 
[| Norfolk, the Lords Surrey, Shrewſberry, Linton (for 
1 | 


i the Scotch), Stourton, Petre, Arundel, Dormer, 
if Teynham, Clifford, and by 163 commoners. Small 
1 as was this number of ſubſcribers, they would have 
ji thought it indecent to attend their addreſs in a body, 
{ It was preſented by two Engliſh peers and a Scocth one. 


Catholic lords, and x Roman Catholic duke, did not 


compoſe that formidable army of heretics againſt whom 
Lord 
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| | thoſe happy cauſes could not fail, in their own ſeaſon, 


---Surely 163 Roman Catholic commoners, 9 Roman 
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Lord George aſſembled his 40000 men! Yet a ſtranger 
might ſuppoſe that few Roman Catholics of any weight 
would, on the firſt of May, omit to ſign an addreſs to 


the king, which was evidently intended to pave the 


way for a motion in the Houſe of Commons at the 


diſtance of no more than thirteen days. 


For it was on the Tath of May that Sir G. Savile 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the repeal of 


certain penalties and diſabilities inflicted by an act of 


W. 3*; and, among other arguments dwelt upon this 
very addreſs. "The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Dunning in loud and pointed language. | 

The Attorney General (Thurlow), with his uſual 
manlineſs of underſtanding, ſpoke plainly and firmly, 
He did not wiſh to oppoſe the bill. But he wiſhed 
the houſe to proceed cautiouſly, He divided the ob- 
ject of the bill into its proper heads, and begged the 
houſe to conſider well the principles upon which the 
laws on each had been enacted, to make one conſiſtent 


law. Particularly he thought the repeal of the penal- 


ties againſt popiſh prieſts who ſhould exerciſe their 
functions required ſome conſideration +, 


I and 12 of W. 3, intituled “ an act to prevent the further 
growth of Popery.” It was artfully and ſucceſsfully argued with un- 
thinking men that to take away what was deſigned to prevent the 
growth of any thing is to encourage its growth. 

+ This ſpeech, though much more to the purpoſe than the prepared 
harangues of the father and the godfather of the motion, the impar- 
tial Annual Regiſter does not ſuffer him to deliver, In their account 
of this buſineſs, the reader does not find the name of the Attorney 
General Thurlow, 
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Notwithſtanding this ſpeech, which ſurely ſhould 


have exempted the ſpeaker from the fury of a religious 


mob, theſe very mobs were preparing to attack his 


houſe, notwithſtanding he was raiſed to the dignity of 
Lord Chancellor, notwithſtanding ſickneſs had diſ- 
qualified him both from reſiſting and removing. 

Lord Beauchamp cloſed the debate by a warm ſpeech 
in ſupport of the motion, A bill was accordingly 
brought in, which paſſed without a ſingle negative--- 
without even the negative of him who has ſince ſet 
the firebrand of faction to every part of London, and 
to many parts of the kingdom, in order to procure a 


repeal of that act which he did not think it neceſſary 


to oppoſe *. Forty thouſand men are to force. parlia- 
ment to undo what the individual who heads them 
might perhaps, by a few words at the time, have per- 


ſuaded parliament never to have done. 


The effect of the act + is ſolely to repeal ſo . 
of the 11th and 12th of W. 3, as relates to the ap- 
prehending or proſecuting of Popiſh biſhops, prieſts 
or Jeſuits ; to the impriſoning for life of Papiſts who 
keep ſchools; and to the diſabling Papiſts from the 
inheritance or purchaſe of lands, in England, Wales 
or the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. Nor were 
theſe exemptions unconditional. They are only granted 
to thoſe perſons who, within ſix months after the paſ- 
ling of the act, or coming of age, ſhall take a certain 
teſt preſcribed by the act. 


He is even ſaid to have expreſſed * in the houſe in eee 


pf the bill. 
+ 18 G. HI, c. co. 
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In the upper houſe, the ſecond reading of this bill 
took place on the 25th of May. As this was not 2 
party buſineſs, no political connexions mixed them- 
ſelves as uſual with the abilities of the biſhop of Pe- 
terborough and lowered the ſtrength of them. His 
noble friend emancipated his eloquence for a quarter 
of an hour, and he ſpoke, rather in behalf the bill, 
as a man, and as a biſhop---ſome may think as a pro- 
phet alſo; for, in the courſe of his ſpeech, he wiſhed 
to have ſeen the bill ſooner in the ſeſſion, that parlia- 
ment might not only have had time to conſider it, but 
to know the general diſpoſition of the nation before it 
paſſed into a law : he held it to be worthy their Lord- 
ſhips” attention not only to look into the real ſecurity 


of the conſtitution, but to prevent alarms of imagi- 
nary danger with which ignorance and malice had 


theretofore kindled, and might again kindle, ſuch a 
flame, as the authority of law might find it difficult to 
extinguiſh.---But the Marquis of Rockingham and 


Lord Shelburne, deaf even to their friend's advice, 


were warm in ſupport of the bill, which was read a 
ſecond time without further opp ſition or debate. 

Yet, by. theſe Proteſtant cruſaders, neither the 
Marquis, nor the Earl, nor Mr. Dunning were attack- 
ed. But many other lords, who took no part whatever 
in the bill, were attacked with an apparent intention of 


putting them to death ; but the biſhop of Lincoln, who, 


at the time the bill was paſſed, did not fo much as ſit 
in parliament, bore no higher rank than that of a ſim- 
ple clergyman, was only not torn in pieces like the 


De Witts! in 1672. The only crime of which he could 
C 2 | | have 
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taxes without a revolt a at Dane! ] mention the poſſibility 
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have been guilty, was being the brother of one of the 
firmeſt, manlieſt characters in the kingdom. 


Pauſe here, my countrymen, for a moment. Con- 
ſider with yourſelves, whether this bill was the ſource 
of all the late miſrule, uproar, Violence, anarchy and 


confuſion. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 


In patriam populumgue fluxit ? 
Perhaps not. Perhaps the torrent, which almoſt 
overwhelmed us, flowed from a fountain ſtill more 
fatal.---Should your opinions lead you to think other- 
wiſe, to imagine the inviſible fpring of theſe calami- 


ties is none other than Sir George Savile's bill---- 
ſuffer not thoſe very men, who begot, fathered, nurſed 


and reared this very bill, in a few days to accuſe 
miniſtry of all they themſelves have brought upon us. 
Miniſtry, as has been ſhown, ſtirred not a little fin- 


ger in the buſineſs. It was puſhed and hurried on 


through both houſes, with both hands, by men of a 
different deſcription. 

Once more Lord George Gordon ih our atten- 
tion to his language in the Houſe of Commons.---He, 
who tells us to-day, that we ſhall be ſpectators to- 
morrow of an event of a particular nature, is more 
likely (ſince prophets live not in every ſtreet) to have 
contributed to that event than he by whom it was never 
mentioned.---Mr. Almon certainly informs us, that, in 
the debate on the addreſs to his Majeſty for the ſpeech 
from the throne, November the 26th, 1778, Lord G. 
Gordon held this language in oppoſition to the addreſs : 
„Will gentlemen anſwer that the people ſhall pay more 


of 
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( 13 ) 
of a revolt at home, becauſe our conſtituents have borne 
much already. They have been patient and long- 
ſuffering. They have had a ſucceſsful example in 
their fellow ſubjects of America, who have revolted 
from the expenſive government of England, to the 
protection of a wiſe and virtuous Congreſs, Yet, I 
ſee no proſpect of a real change, for I do not hear, or 
know, that the people are about to chooſe a congreſs, 
or to proclaim a protector. When the people ſhow an 
inclination to demand redreſs, I will accompany them 
with the greateſt pleaſure. I am afraid I ſpeak too 
loud, fo as to give an appearance of paſſion to what, 
I afſure the houſe, are my moſt deliberate ſenti- 
ments. 1 hope to fee you riſe, Mr. Speaker, on the 


ſame fide, which will reflect honour on yourſelf,” on 
the houſe, and on the dignity of the people,---whom 


God preſerve !”---There is indeed, in this ſpeech, a 
phraſe borrowed from religion, and it concludes with 
a prayer, but he, who ſhould fay it contains ſomething 
elſe beſides religion, would not be a hard man; any 


more than he, who ſhould think that a few, out of 


forty thouſand men by whom ſuch a declaimer's heels 
are lackeycd, with for ſomething elſe beſides a en 
of an obnoxious act of parliament. 

On the 1oth of December, 1778, Mr. Fox moved 
the Houſe of Commons to have ſuch Roman Catholics 
as had ſubſcribed the teſt contained in Sir George 
Savile's bill, exempted from paying double land-tax. 
The motion was ſeconded by Lord Beauchamp. It 
was oppoſed by Mr. Herbert, Sir Grey Cooper, Lord 


North. Mr. Burke warmly ſupported it, and Mr. 


4 Fox 
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Fox ſpoke again with ſome ſeverity. The queſtion 
was loſt without a diviſion. What ſaid Lord George 
on this occaſion? Not a word. Yet, between the 
paſſing of the act and the rejection of the motion, a 
whole ſeſſion had intervened. Allow his Lordſhip to 
have been taken by ſurprize at the paſſing of the bill; 
a whole ſeſſion, almoſt a year, gave time to recover 
from that ſurprize, to acquire the uſe of ſpeech. 
Why not ſpeak ? Why not propoſe the repeal now 5 
He muſt be a wiſe man who furniſhes an anſwer 
which an honeſt man can make. | 

Again, this is not miniſtry. Miniſtry, here, not 
only threw no weight into the Roman Catholic ſcale, 
but threw all their weight into the proteſtant ſcale ; 
and it preponderated. It was not then the proteſtant 
religion which filled . with blue 
cockades.--- | 
While the Roman Catholics nd England were en- 
joying the effects of this relaxation of the penal laws 
in their favour, their brethren of Scotland naturally 


turned their thoughts to procure a ſimilar relaxation. 


for themſelves; a relaxation to which they certainly 
had an equal claim. But ſo did not think the Pro- 


teſtants of the North; where Lord G. Gordon is then 


ſaid to have been, and where perhaps he conceived 


| ſchemes, the ſweets of which we have ſince taſted. 


In 1637, the Dean of Edinburgh was ſaluted with 
a cry of A Pope! A Pope! Antichriſt ! Stone him And 
the treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, 
accompanied with all the terrors of a Spaniſh inqui- 


fition, was ſcarcely, Curing the preceding century, 
oppoſed 
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Wot 
oppoſed in the Low Countries with more determined 


fury, than was at that period by the Scotch, the mild, 
the humane Charles, attended with his inoffenſive li- 


. turgy *. -In the beginning of February, 1779, Scot- 
Jy land ſet us the example of tumult and violence, and 
» 0 obligingly ſent a commander to head us. 
|; = The idea of an unlimited toleration of the Romiſh 
r | 4 religion had been artfully made to excite an alarm in 
9 the minds of many of the Scotch. The party in the 
ot Church for this toleration were ſanguine, and perhaps 
by unpopular. The party againſt it had many ſcruples 
FE and difficulties, and were what 1s called the favourites 
it of the people. The collifion in the views of theſe 
le | parties was a ſource of diſcontent. Tt is poſſible, that 
| 6 f the influence of the former had the effect to impoſe on 
1 1 5 government with regard to the facility of the mea- 
iS 1 ſure; it is certain, that the weight and interference of 
y | * the latter ſerved to heighten the zeal of the populace. 
n. A Biſhop Hay publiſhed many treatiſes and books of 
y 1 controverſy. 
. ; Whether Lord George was preſent at theſe diſtur- 
„ 4 8 in Scotland, or not; that he fomented them, 
d — that, at the time, he determined to act the ſcenes 


over again in England, are facts. 


h I March the 1 5th, 1779, the Lord Advocate for 
2 E. Scotland having taken his ſcat for the firſt time this 
5 | z ſeſſion, Mr. Wilkes reminded him of a bill for the 
. 2 relief of the Scottiſh Roman Catholics, which his 
75 | I Lordſhip pledged himſelf in the laſt ſeſſion to have 
* ; ready 


# King's Decl. p. 23, 24, 25. Ruthworth, vol. ii. p. 388. Hume, 
ch. 54, 


(nk 3 


ready at the beginning of this; and hoped he was then 
come down to the houſe to fulfil his parliamentary 
engagement. The Lord Advocate ſaid he had con- 
ſulted the principal Roman Catholics of Scotland, 
who had agreed it would be better to wait till the 


preſent unaappy prejudices againſt them ſhould be re- 


moved. Mr. Wilkes made a warm ſpeech in reply, 
and obſcrved that the Scottiſh mobs had ſet examples 
of a fatal nature to the mobs of London.---Still, if 
thcic parliamentary proceedings in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics have, in the ſmalleſt degree, produced 
the late diſturbances, miniſtry cannot be accuſed of 
either propoſing or ſupporting them, 


Mr. Burke, on the 18th of March, told the houſe | 


he had a petition to preſent from ſeveral of his Ma- 
jeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects of North Britain, 
Lord North acquainted the houſe, that his Majeſty 
recommended it to their conſideration, The petition 
gave an account of their late ſufferings and perſecu- 
tions, begged they might be taken into the protection 
of the houſe for their future ſafety, and humbly en- 
treated ſome compenſation for their loſſes. Mr, 
Burke, Lord Beauchamp and Mr, Fox ſpoke in fa- 
your of the petition; Lord G, Gordon againſt it, 


His Lordſhip had now formed his party in Scotland; 


Scotland had now furniſhed him recruits for England, 
Lord North ſaid he preferred voluntary before com- 
pulſary compenſation; he underſtood all due recom- 
pence was intended by the magiſtrates of the different 
diſtricts wherein the miſchiefs were committed; he 


thought it prudent to defer any further proceedings 
> "my 
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„ 
„til! the reſult of their meaſures ſhould be known; 
and he moved the previous queſtion, which was carried 
without a diviſion.---So that, from the firſt to the laſt 
ſtep, either attempted to be taken or really taken by 
parliament, in favour of the Roman Catholics, no 
one is to be aſcribed to miniſtry. 

On the 5th of May, 1779, the Ban having diſ- 
patched a great deal of private buſineſs, was preparing 
to riſe, when Lord G. Gordon ſurprized them with a 
ſpeech reſpecting the diſpoſition of Scotland, which 
he deſcribed as ripe for rebellion ; he affirmed that the 
inhabitants fit to bear arms, a few Roman Catholics 
excepted, were ready to reſiſt government; and that 
they had invited him to be their leader---that they 
would prefer death before religious ſlavery, and periſh 
with arms in their hands or prevail in the conteſt. 
His Lordſhip read two motions ; but, not a member, 
not even Mr. Alderman Bull, was ſhameleſs enough 
to ſecond them. They will not diſgrace the journals 
of the houſe. 

On June 2, 1779, Lord G. Gordon triumphantly 
informed the houſe of the victory the kirk of Scotland 
had lately gained over Popery. On that day twelve- 
month a victory, as ſignal, and yet more diſgraceful, 
was gained by Lord G. Gordon's blue cockades over 
Law, Religion, and Humanity. 

At what preciſe time the fatal idea of acting the 
Scottiſh tragedy in England (with the addition of 
ſcenes ſtill more bloody), and of being himſelf the 
hero of the piece, firſt entered into the wild, but dan- 


 gerous, head of Lord G. Gordon, it is not very poſ- 


D 5 ſible, 


(8-7 
ſible, and, were it poſſible, it is not neceſiary, to 
know. Of the conſequences no one doubts. We 
can believe our cyes when they ſee the dwellings of 
harmlcfs individuals, and the buildings ſet apart for 
the confinement of malefactors, and the manſion of 
one of the firſt law officers in the kingdom, conſumed 
by intentional conflagration---when they behold, and 
behold with gratitude, thoſe ſoldiers patrolling our 
ſtreets, by whom alone our properties, our lives, our 
country have been preſerved. The peaceable inhabi- 
tants of London have not yet forgotten the mental 
hell with all the torments of which they were tortured 
for al moſt a week. 7 

It is probable, however, that the idea was firſt ta- 
ken up, in the courſe of the -year 1779, when his 
Lordſhip could not but obſerve the effect a cry of re- 
ligion had upon the populace of Scotland. Fewer 
abilities, than thoſe (unhappily for this country) poſ- 
ſeſſed by Lord G. Gordon, might diſcover that what 
had collected and inflamed a number of people in one 
part of an iſland, would collect and inflame a number 

of people in another part. 
At the motives for Lord George's conduct, the wri- 
ter of theſe pages has too much decency and too much 
humanity even to gueſs. They, with other matters, 


remain for the inſulted juſtice of an injured nation. 


Let him, by whom we have all ſo dearly ſuffered, be 
1111] treated as a fellow-creature, as a fellow-country- 
man. Lord George Gordon cannot be prejudged by 
relating imple facts. The wretch, who has eſcaped 
from the ruins of a wreck, may ſurely be allowed, even 
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by the ſpirit of darkneſs who conjured up the winds, 


the melancholy conſolation of deſcribing the approach 


of the tempeſt, his feelings while it laſted, and the 
mode of his eſcape. | 
By looking carefully over the public papers, a mi- 
nute and moſt edifying hiſtory of the Proteſtant Aſſo- 
ciation might be got together----how the egg was 
carefully hatched and hatched and hatched, till, at 
laſt, it produced the ſerpent---how they firſt met in 
allies, then in alehouſes and then in halls; *till, 
finally, not poſſeſſing the ſecret of Milton's Devils by 
which Pandemonium was made to contain them all, 
they were obliged to aſſemble under the wide cope of 


heaven. But the writer has no more inclination to 
go through ſuch drudgery, than the reader to peruſe 


the produce of it. 
Every man's memory can inform him of the in- 


duſtry with which the Proteſtant Aſſociation has been 
nurſed during more than fifteen months. Whole co- 


lumns of ncwsſpapers have been filled with their reſo- 


lutions: every diuretic hole and corner of our ſtreets 
has been papered with their hand- bills. One of their 
meetings, holden at the Old Crown and Rolls in Chan- 


cery-lane four or five months ſinge, the writer of this 


narrative attended. It had been poſtponed on account 
of the death of Lord George's mother. On the day 
of the meeting, the Dutcheſs of Gordon had not been 
dead but one ſhort week. The room, though large, 
was conſiderably too ſmall for the aſſembly. There 


did not appear to be a ſingle individual among them, 
who bore the appearance of any thing like a gentle- 


D 2 man. 
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man, except the few who were led thither by curio- 


ſity, The buſineſs of the meeting was to agree on 


the terms of the petition, to open a /ub/cription, and to 


appoint a deputation who ſhould wait upon Lord 
North to requeſt his ſupport. The hair of the Pre- 


| fident, lank, without curl or powder, in the preciſe 


form of antient puritans--- his mild, quiet, calm tone 


of voice (for that evening, at leaſt)---his deep mourn- 


ing---the recollection of the recent cauſe of his mourn- 
ing---an artful glance at the cauſe of it in the few 
words his Lordſhip ſaid: all theſe circumſtances could 
not fail to affect ſuch a meeting when they beheld and 
heard ſuch a man, who, for the purpoſe of forwarding 
the public cauſe of religion, had, in ſome meaſure, 
negi-ct-d the duties of private affection, and deſerted 
the tomb waica had hardly cloſed over the corſe of her 
who bare him. Aa indifferent perſon, inſpired neither 
by enthuſiaſm nor by treaſon, could not be without 
his feelings, Had matters been riper for execution, it 
was a moment for a Cromwell, with the waving of his 
hand, to have overturned an empire. Notwithſtand- 


ing what we have ſeen, and what too many of us have 


experienced, the aſſembly, the holy army, in St. 


| George's fields, wouid have been worked up to a 
pitch ſtill more fatal, if poſſible, to this country, had 
the mother of their general died at the latter end of 


May. 

The ſchemes of Lord George were much forwarded 
during the year 1779, and the five paſt months of the 
preſent year, and the miſchiefs primarily cauſed by 


thoſe ſchemes were not a little occaſioned, by the ſpi- 
rit 
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1 21 0 
rit for public ſpeaking, which has for ſome years kept 
open a certain number of debating ſocieties, and which 
has lately become the marking features of the times. 
It was poſſible to forward theſe ſchemes at ſpeaking 
clubs where religion was not ſuffered to be diſcuſſed : 
but debating-clubs have, for ſome years, been open 


on Sund:y nights for the profeſſed purpoſe of reli- 


gious arguments. At one alehouſe in particular, 
nearly oppoſite St, Martin's.church in the Strand, the 
author of this has, more than once, paid his fourpence, 


and heard harangues about the merits of the Proteſtant 


and the Roman Catholic religions (for that was almoſt 
always the ſubject about which they began to debate, 
or into which they digrefſed) that he little thought 
were ever to end in ruin, maſſacre and deſolation. 


Within theſe few months this ſociety may have paſſed 


away, for any thing the writer knows. But every 


reader knows, that its place has been ſupplied by many 


other ſocicties, and religious ones too, ſo much more 


dangerous by how much more they have been fre- 


quented. Of theſe places the adherents to Lord 
George have certainly all along taken their advantage. 
No leſs, certainly, have men of another deſcription 
inflamed the minds of people at theſe meetings---milſ- 
creants, either procured by oppoſition, the members 


of which ſaw that, when Lord George's frenzy ſhould 


be at the higheſt, it might be the moment to over- 
throw the miniſtry ; or inſpired by the treaſon of the 
Americans, or bribed by the money of France or 
of Spain, to all of whom it muſt have been manifeſt, 
that Lord George, whatever were his own views, 

might 
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might become an inſtrument which would, more than 
poſſibly, enable them to overthrow this country. 
Upon theſe debating ſocieties, whether religious 
or not, theſe fruitful nurſeries of idleneſs, impiety 
and treaſon, it is, now at leaſt, become n-ceſlary for 
government to keep a jealous eye *. Every frequenter 


of them has been accuſtomed to depart, convinced 


that the faithful were to look for the coming of a 
Cromwell; even female orators have experienced the 
inſtigations of the ſpirit; and the harmleſs appren- 
tice, the weigher of figs or the meaſurer of ribbon, 
whoſe ſoul, nailed, like a bad ſhilling, to his maſtzr's 


counter, could not ſoar ſo high as treaſon, ſtill paſſed 


the night in rchearſing harangues which began with 
Mr. Speaker”---and waſted the day (the property 
of his maſter) in conſidering what party he ſhould 
ſupport when he ſhould take his ſeat in the houſe. 
During all this time Lord George's language in 
parliament can have eſcaped no perſon who has at- 
tended to the debates; and muſt, beyond a doubt, 
have ſerved to encourage the enemies of our country. 


Enemies, who, it is repeated, muſt be divided into 


men inflamed and ſpirited up by oppoſition for their 
own views and purpoſes, by frequent talk, during a 
courſe of nine or ten years, in the very temples of the 
conſtitution, of appeals to the people; and men ci- 
ther in the intereſt or in the pay of America, France 
or Spain. Theſe traitors, without ſeeing far, ſaw 


* The ſame Societies exiſt in Scotland, and have been abuſed to tlie 
ſame purpoſes, The capital one at Edinburgh is miſcalled « The 
Pantheon,” A different and a better name is obvious, 


plainly 
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plainly that a man who would voluntarily expoſe 
himſelf by language and by conduct, at once ſo daring 
and ſo ridiculous, who ſeemed to have put away from 
him all ſenſe of ſhame, and all fear of danger, was the 
man to heat the iron of inſurrection for thoſe who 
wiſhed no more than the ruin of the miniſtry, and the 
iron of rebellion for thoſe who deſired the ruin of the 
nation; ſaw plainly that they had, none of them, any 
thing more to do, than to take care their different ad- 
herents and hirelings ſtood ready and properly armed 
to hammer the irons, before they ſhould cool, into the 
wiſhed-for ſhapes. By | 

It is a fact, as the writer believes, that an officer, who 
came over in the ſame ſhip which brought the import- 
ant intelligence of the ſurrender of Charles Town to 
the active and the gallant Clinton, told his friends 
that the American rebels, when he left the country, 
were only kept together by the promiſe of aſſiſtance 
from France and Spain, and by the aſſurance that 
London and its inhabitants would very ſoon be de- 


ſtroyed in an inſurrection. This might, it is true, 


have been only a prophecy hazarded at the moment, 


without the moſt diſtant proſpect of completion, in 


order to rouze the minds of a deJuded and deſpondent 
body of rebels. We remember, four or five years 
fince, when they were taught to believe that Mr. 
Alderman Wilkes was encamped on Blackheath with 
an army big enough to eat up London.---Such a re- 
port, however, univerſally prevailing, ſhews the good 
diſpoſition of the Americans. It certainly had ſuch 
an effect on the officer's mind, who is not accuſtomed 
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to pin more faith upon reports than other men, that, 


when he was aſked if it did not ſurprize him to find 
the metropolis in ſuch confuſion and diſtreſs? He im- 
mediately anſwered, No; for he expected to ſee ſome- 
thing very much like it.--- 

The artful, infinuating, dangerous language in 
which the advertiſements of the Proteſtant aſſociation 
were drawn up, may be gathered from a peruſal of 
what follows. This, and many others, coined at the 
ſame mint, appear rather to bear the image and ſuper- 
ſcription of Oliver's fanatical days, than of an age 
which, till the ſecond of this month, we fondly per- 
ſuaded ourſelves deſerved the epithets of liberal and 


* 


<< This 1s to give notice, That, in comp'iance with a 


petition addreſſed to the Preſident, the Committee have re- 
ſolved that there ſhall be another general meeting of the 
Proteſtants before the London petition is preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons. | 
The petition will not be preſented this week, but will 
be kept till towards the cloſe of this ſeſſion of parliament, 
to give time for ſimilar petitions from other parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, to be preſented before it, 
All the true friends of Great Britain, and of civil and 
religious liberty, are exhorted to unite in ſupport of the 
Proteſtant intereſt before it is too late; for unanimity and 
firmneſs in that glorious cauſe can alone prote& us from the 
dangerous confederacy of Popiſh powers. If we unite, like 
one man, for the honour of God, and the liberties of the 
people, we may yet experience the bleliing of Divine Pro- 
vidence on this kingdom, and love and confidence may 
again 
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again be reflored amongſt brethren. But if we continue 
obſtinate in errors, and ſpread idolatry and corruption 
through the land, we have nothing to expect but diviſion 


among the people, diſtraction in the Senate, and diſcontent. 


in our camps, wich all the other calamities attendant on 
thoſe nations whom God has delivered over to arbitrary 
power and Deſpotiſm. 


Welbeck-ſtreet, ; 8 7 
London, May 8 G. GORDON, Pr 1den 


« Thoſe of London and its environs who wiſh the repeal 
of the late Popiſh Bill, are defired to ſign the Proteſtant 
Petition, which they may have acceſs to at the Preſident's 
houſe in Welbeck- ſtreet, every day before four o'clock.” 


Matters now began to grow here (what we have 
heard Lord George tell the houſe they were, at the 
time he ſpoke, in Scotland) ripe for inſurrection. On 
the evening of the 29th of May 1779, a meeting of 
the Proteſtant aſſociation was holden at Coachmakers= 
Hall. At ſeven, Lord G. Gordon took the chair ; 


when he harangued the aſſembly, concerning the ef- 


fects produced by the Scotch tumults, and reſpecting 
his own determination to go all lengths with them, 
in ſuch language as the writer thinks it would be nei- 
ther decent nor candid to mention in this place. His 
Lordſhip concluded with moving that the whole body 
of the Proteſtant aſſociation ſhould attend him in St. 
George's Fields on the Friday following, to accom- 
pany him to the Houſe of Commons with their peti- 
tion. This was carried with the greateſt applauſe ; 
and Lord George is ſaid to have finiſhed with telling 

-M them, 


8 5 - 


them, that, if fewer than twenty thouſand Proteſtants 


attended him on the F riday, he ſhould conclude he 
had been deceived with regard to the general wiſh of 


the people, and ſhould not think of troubling the 
houſe with the petition. | 
Whether Lord George had his views for appointing 


St. George's Fields as the place of rendezvous, it is 


not poſſible to ſay. If there were any men, as there 
certainly muſt have been ſome, among his Lordſhip's 
followers, hurried away by the impetus of honeſt but 
| miſguided enthuſiaſm, it will not ſurely be deemed 
whimſical to ſay, the ardour of their enthuſiaſm was 
not much cooled by aſſembling in fields called after a 
ſaint by whoſe name their leader was chriſtened. A 
mind, not very weak, might ſurely, from this cir- 
cumſtance, couple the idea and the ſpirit of martyr- 
dom with its religious apprehenſions. 

With whatever view, St. George's Fields was the 
| ſpot appointed for their meeting; and the following 
advertiſement, which, from the evils it occaſioned, 
few readers will peruſe without a ſhudder, appeared 
in the papers of the 30th of May. | 


PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 


WHEREAS no hall in London can contain 
FORTY THOUSAND MEN); | 
Reſolved, That this A ſſociation do meet on Friday next, 
June 2, in St. George's Fields, at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to conſider of the moſt prudent and reſpectful manner 
of attending their Petition, which will be preſented the 
ſame day, to the Houſe of Commons. | 
Reſoived, 
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Reſolved, for tlie ſake of good order and regularity, That 
this Aſſociation, on coming to the ground, do ſeparate 
themſelves into four diſtinct diviſions, viz. the London di- 
viſion, the Weſtminſter diviſion, the Southwark diviſion, 
and the Scotch diviſion. | 

Reſolved, That the London diviſion do take place upon 
the right of the ground tewards Southwark, the Weſtmin- 


ſter diviſion ſecond, the Southwark diviſion third, and the 


Scotch diviſion upon the left--all wearing blue cockades 
in their hats, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Papiſts, 
and thoſe who approve of the late act in favour of Popery. 

Reſolved, That the Magiſtrates of London, Weſtminſter 
and Southwark are requeſted to attend, that their preſence 


may overawe and controul any riotous or evil minded per- 


ſons, who may wiſh to diſturb the legal and peaceable de- 
portment of his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, 


By order of the Aſſociation, 


London, 
May 29, 1780. G. GORDON, Pa ESIDENT. 
About this fatal advertiſement much will now be 
ſaid. When the evil is overpaſt, he is a ſingular man 
who does not know how it might have been prevented. 
After the ramparts have been ſcaled in the night, the 
meaneſt individual in the garriſon can aſk why that 
part of the fortifications was not better defended. 
Here, however, there appears to have been ſomething 
obvious and ſtriking, Thoſe chriſtian days of meek- 
neſs and goodwi]l, of brotherly love and all charita- 
bleneſs, are not yet arrived, when forty thouſand 
Engliſhmen, with blue cockades in their hats, can 
E 2 | aſſemble 
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aſſemble peaceably, for no other purpoſe than to meet 


and kiſs each other in the ſtreets. This advertiſement + 


was in the poſſeſſion of the public, and conſequently 
of government, from the morning of the zoth of May 
to the time of the meeting which it announced on the 
2d of June---three whole days and three whole nights. 

c It is true,“ exclaims a reader who calls himſelf a 


patriot, * moſt true---and are ſuch men to be truſted 


« with the government of a country? Why was not 
b notice taken of it in the houſe? Why was not 
& Lord George taken into cuſtody ? Why was not a 
&« proclamation publiſhed forbidding the aſſembly? 
« Why was not the ſoldiery ordered to London ? 
„Why was not the ſoldiery, or, at leaſt, why were 


„not peace officers, placed in St. George's Fields, on 


5 the ſecond of June, to diſperſe the firſt appearances 
© of a mob?” 


Sir, your queſtions are rather numerous, and rather 


. quickly put; yet one word will anſwer them all--- 
OPPOSITION. Granted, that, of the ſteps, about 


the neglect of which you queſtion, ſome might un- 
doubtedly have been taken. Granted, that govern- 
ment muit have foreſeen miſchief.---Nay, it is a fact, 
that a gentleman, who came to England within theſe 
few days, was in a French coffee-houſe not long before 
he went on board, where an Engliſh paper was pro- 
duced containing Lord G. Gordon's advertiſement. 
A Frenchman, upon reading it, ſat down his diſh of 


coffee, fixed his eye on the corner of the cieling, 


ſtroked his chin, and, calculating ſimply upon his 
knowledge of mankind and of the Engliſh nation (the- 
5 writer 
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writer does not ſuppoſe every man he mentions to be 
concerned in a plot), obſerved---** Ah, forty thouſand 
men --then we may expect the news of the deſtruc- 
tion of the bank of England in about nine days.” 

It ſhall be granted, if our deciſive patriot ſo pleaſe, 
that the ſame knowledge of mankind and of the Eng- 
liſh nation which enabled a foreigner to deliver a pro- 
phecy ſo dreadful, a prophecy that was only not com- 
pleted ; might have inſpired miniſtry with ſomething 
like prevention, with ſomething like precaution, if 
not for our ſakes, at leaſt for their own. It ſhall be 
granted, to fall in with our patriot's ideas, and more 
he cannot deſire us to grant, that government, during 
the fearful moment of itillneſs which preceded the 
carthquake, were undecided, irreſolute, timid. And 
he ſhall have leave to blame government; when he 
can point out any ſett of men, who, in a ſim lar mo- 
ment, would not have been timid, irreſolute, unde- 
cided. | 

But the ſhaking of William Tell's hand, and his 
doubt how to hold his bow, and his changing more 
than once the poſture of his body before he diſcharged 
the arrow, proceeded not from any apprehenſion of 
not being able to hit an apple at a greater diſtance 5 
than that, if hanging on a tree; his ſenſations were 
occaſioned by the apple's being placed upon the head 
of his child.---Government had no doubts, could 
have no doubts, about the poſibility, the facility of 
preventing any meceting in St. George's Fields; but 
they had apprehenſions and fears of oppoſition, for the 
ſake of their country; and, as oppoſition have them- 

| ſelves 


("9 3 
ſelves ſhown, juſt fears and juſt apprehenſions. Had 


this country no been bleſſed with ſuch an oppoſition, 
it would not have been lately curſed with ſuch convul- 


ſons. 
Does the reader recolle& what was ſaid in the houſe 
of comn ons, a very ſhort time before theſe troubles, 


only in conſequence of a report that the guards were, 


from apprehenſions of a riot, ordered to be in readi- 
neſs on the 6th of April? Were men who made ſuch an 


attack upon government likely to come into any ſcheme 


to ſuppreſs riots? Was aſſiſtance to be expected in the 
other houſe? There, after the riots began, while they 
were yet raging, oppoſition accuſed the very Lords 
who ſtood before them (tattered, half-killed inſtances 
of the rage of the mob), of having procured that 
very mob, by whom they, and they only, had been 
thus treated ? | | 

Where is the bold man who would have dared to 


think of the ſoldiery as a preventive ? Does the rea- 


der recollect the ſpot where the ſoldiery muſt have been 
uſed ? St. George's Fields is tender ground. This 
Lord George knew. Knowing it, there he deter- 


mined to rendezvous.---What could three or four 
dozen of conſtables have done againſt forty thouſand 


men ?--- The King of Pruſſia is ſaid to have boaſted 


of what he could do here, with his army, and forty or 
fifty executioners. Had this great man himſelf, on 


the 3oth of laſt month, been Frederick Lord North, 
inſtead of Frederick King of Pruſſia, the 2d of June 
would ſtill have come and found him undecided, irre- 
ſolute, timid, Tho his perſonal courage, as it, no 

doubt, 
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doubt, did elſewhere, would have forbidden perſonal 
apprehenſion ; he muſt have feared for his country, 
with which he, and all good men might have fallen--- 


he mult have recollected the frequent threats of oppoſi- 


tion concerning appeals to the people---he muſt have 
ſeen the poſſibility of their making that appeal to Lord 
George's fort thouſand men e muſt have deter- 
mined to be caut ous how he ſupplied them with an 
excuſe for ſuch an appeal; to be careful not to offend 
forty thouſand men to whom ſuch appeal might be made. 

If, after the ſingular moderation ſhown by govern- 
ment, and the unexceptionable manner in which go- 
vernment has ſuppreſſed the tum Its, theſe movers of 
miſchief, and ſtirrers of faction, ſhould attack the 
members of Government, in their ſual manner, for 
conduct, which not only deſerves, but poſſeſſes, the 
praiſes and the thanks of every real Engliſhman ; then, 
my countrymen, you will form. your own judgments 
whether the ſervants of government have been juſtly 
timid, Or, if you think their accuſers, inſtead of 
having been (more or leſs intentionally) the promoters 
of theſe riots, could have quelled them, or did, any 
one of them, contribute or endeavour to quell them 
in that cafe, join the pack in their full cry; follow 
the object of your ſcent, whitherſoever it may lead you; 
and, ſince you have lately had ſo complete a ſpecimen, 


ſtop not, though they ſhould even cheer you on to 


another appeal to the people. 

That appeal to the people, the advantages whereof 
we have experienced, and the effects whereof are now 
to be related, took place on the 2d of June, agree- 


able 


(2 1 
5 


able to Lord George's advertiſement. About eleven | i 
o'clock his Lordſhip found his adherents expecting 5 
him in St. George's Fields, with cockades and flags; 7 
and keeping up the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm by ſinging 1 


hymns and pſalms. The mixture of ſenſations in 
Lord George's mind, whatever were his real ſchemes, 


{| will not make him envied by any. A gentleman of 
4/8 | his Lordſhip's acquaintance, is ſaid to have called in 
14 Welbeck-ſtreet on F riday morning, not long before 5 
1 « the acting of the dreadful thing,” and to have j 
. found him at breakfaſt. On the table lay his hat, . 
? 4 with an immenſe blue cockade ; and near it, a drawn : 
1 ſword. 1 
1 l Lord George, after haranging for a few minutes in . 
4 1 language adapted to the occaſion, and pointing out 5 
þ 4 what routs they ſhould take, retired in a coach. The 6 
10 aſſembly divided into three troops, or rather armies - 


one marched over London- bridge, fix a- breaſt, pre- 
ceded by the petition borne on a man's head; another 


over Blackfriars-bridge; another over Weſtminſter- " 
bridge. Between two and three o'clock they were all 5 
aſſembled in the ſtreets and open places near the houſes : 
of Parliament, | 2 

The bulineſs of the day, in the upper houſe, was 5 
a motion of the Duke of Richmond's, upon which 5 


their Lordſhips were ſummoned. His Grace ſaid, he 7 


would proceed in his motion, notwithſtanding the 1 
tumults at their doors by which many members were bi 
prevented from entering the houſe, becauſe, were all | : | 
the members preſent, they would all, he truſted, agree Z | 
to the bringing in of the bill he ſhould propoſe. In © | 
preſacing . 
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prefacing the account of his bill, his Grace obſerved 
(what, were it ever ſo true, would have come as pro- 
perly from ſo ſincere a friend to his country as the 
Duke of Richmond, at any other time, as in a mo- 
ment of riot and inſurrection) that the preſent par- 
liament was no parliament at all, ſince, as their Lord- 
ſhips well knew, it was not a fair and equal repreſen- 
tation of the people. To procure a fair and equal re- 
preſentation ſeems to have been, as far as his Grace 
explained it, the intention of the bill. The time 
which was taken up in beginning a ſpeech which pro- 


miſed many hours continuance, and which it was 


manifeſt the increaſing and outrageous mob muſt in- 
interrupt, might perhaps have been employed to better 
purpoſe in propoſing ſome ſcheme to quell the mob. 
His Grace's long preface was interrupted by Lord 
Mountford, who informed the Houſe that Lord Boſton 
was actually in the mercileſs hands of the rioters under 
the windows of the committee room. 

A mixed converſation enſued various ſteps were 
haſtily propoſed - all were as haſtily altered. The 
greateſt council of the greateſt nation can only be com- 
poſed of men --- men muſt have their fears and appre- 
henſions. The Duke of Richmond ſpoke in a ſpirited 
manner about the act which had cauſed the riot---de- 
clared he had originally ſupported it, and ever would 
ſupport it. But this alone was not taking any ſtep in 
ſupport of peace and order, Had his Grace's ſpeech, 
thus unaccompanied, got out to the mob, had it been 
delivered to them, inſtead of the Houſe, it might in- 
deed have inflamed, it would not much have cooled, 
their ardour. 
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Alarms continued --- freſh intelligence was brought 
concerning Lord Boſton. Lord Radnor now propoſed 
that ſome of the members ſhould immediately go out 
to the rioters, and endeavour, by their preſence, to 
extricate his Lordſhip. Lord Townſhend offcred in- 
ſtantly to be one. With a view, no doubt, of pre- 


ſerving from inſult the perſon of him, whoſe property 


was afterwards deſtroyed by a mob which only came a 
few minutes too late for his life; the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the prime of life, a Colonel of Militia, a Licu- 
tenant General of his Majeſty's forces, ſuggeſted. that 
the learned Lord on the woalſack, not much leſs than 


eighty, whom Lord Abingdon had formerly attacked 
in print for ot being a ſoldiar, ſhould head them as a 


houſe, preceded by the mace. Lord Mansfield ex- 
preſſed his readineſs, But, at this moment, Lord 


Boſton entered the houſe, in a condition more like one 


of the rioters than a peer of parliament. 


Lord Shelburne now roſe in great warmth, but 


that warmth. was not directed againſt the mob. He 
demanded to know what ſteps government had taken 
to guard againſt what they muſt, from the advertiſe- 
ment, have foreſeen. Lord Hillſborough informed the 
Houſe (in the midſt of much altercation) that miniſtry 
had met upon the ſubje& of Lord George's alarming 
advertiſement ; and that the magiſtrates of Weſtmin- 


ſter had been warned of the expected mob. 
Information was now brought that the riot and the 
rioters every moment increaſed. Lord Denbigh pro- 
poſed ſending for the civil power, and, if that ſhould. 
nat. 
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not be ſufficient, for the ſoldiery. Lord Shelburne 
cried out loudly, « No, ' to the ſoldicry, and, either 
ſeeing, or fancying he ſaw a ſmile on Lord Stor- 
mont's countenance, his Lordſhip accuſed him of 
laughing at the commerce of his country on the day 
before, and now at the religion of it. Yet Lord Shel- 
burne voted for the bill. His Lordſhip proceeded to 
inſinuate, that [the exiſting riots had been occaſioned, 
been brought about, by Government --- and ſpoke of 
what he remembered, when in office, reſpecting a riot- 
ous Captain Fall, who had left a will behind him in 
favour of an officer of the treaſury, which plainly 
ſhewed--- (what, ſagicious reader ? ) ---that Fall muſt 


have been employed by the ſame government which 


employs the officers of the treaſury, to one of whom 
he bequeathed his property *. He proceeded to ſay, 
this alſo might be a ſcheme of the miniſtry 3 that, ha- 
ving tried every thing elſe, they might now have re- 
courſe to mobs, He could not help reflecting on ſome 
very extraordinary expreſſions that had lately fallen 
from perſons in office, It had been ſaid, “ Though 
& we could not quell the rebellion in America, we 
<« can preyent, and we are determined to ſuppreſs the 


„efforts of rebels at home,” This, and other ex- 


preſſions, added to the known rancour of adminiſtra- 
tion, induced him to believe that the cauſe of the 


The caſe was that Fall, like many other men, left his fortune to his 


neareſt relation. Had his neareſt relation been a French commis, it 


Would of cour's hays proved him a trench ſpy. 


F 2. _ preſent: 


( 9 9 
preſent tumult in their lordſhips hearing, lay much 
deeper than the bill relative to the Roman Catholics. 
A man of obſervation will keep a ſteady eye upon 
every conſpicuous character during ſuch moments as 
that which the writer is now deſcribing; and will form 


his judgment accordingly, however cloſely he may 


treaſure up that judgment. 

Are expreſſions to be recollected and to be ſifted 
through the fineſt ſieve? Is the known rancour of a 
party a juſt argument againſt them ?---Without any 
ſuch arguments, without any ſuch proofs, moſt of 
Lord Shelburne's countrymen will readily agree with 
his Lordſhip, that „ the cauſe” (or, at leaſt, the en- 
couragement} „ of theſe tumults lay much deeper than 
ce the bill relative to the Roman Catholics.” ? 

The Lord Preſident juſtly ridiculed the idea of his 
having been concerned in procuring a mob to inſult and 
ill-treat himſelf. A member, whoſe ſpeech had been 
dictated by that rancour of which Lord Shelburne 
complained, would have been juſtified, in hinting, at 
leaſt, at the old ſtory of crying out thief firſt. 

The Duke of Richmond was interrupted, in accuſ- 
ing the interior cabinet of the weavers” riots at Bed- 
ford-Houſe ſome years ſince, by the arrival of the juſ- 
tices, who had already been before the Houſe, and 
who now declared the mob was too numerous for all 
the conſtables they could collect. Some further con- 

verſation took place concerning the Duke's Bill; at 
about nine the Houſe was obliged to break up. It ad- 
journed to the next day. 


The 
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The exact damage that was done to every member's 
coat, the quantity of powder that was beaten out of 
every head, the number of blows and bruiſes that 
every noble Lord received, no reader is ſolicitous to 
learn. There is a kind of dignity about great and na- 
tional diſtreſſes which will not ſuffer a feeling mind to 
dwell upon any thing mean and low. When every law 
divine and human has been inſulted, when the conſtitu- 


tion itſelf has been almoſt trampled under foot, he muſt 


have a petty mind, a paltry ſoul who can ſtop to relate, 
or to peruſe, an account of the damage done to an earl's 


vis-à-vis, or of the rage vented upon the ſhins even of 


the Lord Preſident of the Council. The principal 
performances of the inſurgents ſhall be f.ithfully re- 
corded; but what reader wiſhes to be told the name of 
every individual whom they ſtopped, the inſtant at 
which they turned into every particular ſtreet, and 
where they halted to ſhout No Popery ! Down with 
« the miniſtry ! ?”? 

The Archbithop of York was the firſt on whom 
they began to wreak their vengeance. His Grace was 
vilely inſulted. The Lord Preſident (Bathurſt), the 
Lords Mansfield, Stormont, Hillſborough (ſaved, in 
ſome meaſure, by being in Lord Townſhend's car- 
riage, for whom that part of the mob profeſſed reſpect) 
--- the Lords Willoughby de Broke, Boſton, Aſh- 
burnham, St. John, Dudley, and many others, were 
treated with more or leſs unmanly brutality. The 
Duke of Northumberland, in addition to the ill- 
uſuage he received, experienced, by the loſs of his 
Watch, that every mob is increaſed by thoſe who ſeize 

this 
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this opportunity to prey upon their fellow-creatures, 
A motive, however, leſs diſhoneſt for joining a mob, 
than a wiſh to deſtroy a country; or to deſtroy the 
miniſters of a country, at the hazard of burying, 


under the ſame ruins which overwhelm them, all their 


countrymen.---The Biſhop of Lincoln (Thurlow), 
for reaſons which it is impoſſible to gueſs, hardly 
eſcaped with his life. The humanity of Mr, At- 
kinſon, an attorney in Weſtminſter, admitted his 


Lordſhip into his houſe, at the riſque of his property 


and exiftence; and rhe Biſhop, in diſguiſe, got away 


over the tops of the houſes. 
The Commons fared better individually, though, 


collectively, they were juſtly under ſtill greater appre- 
henſions than the Lords. Mr. Welbore Ellis was the 
only member materially ill-treated. The lobby of the 
Houſe was full of rioters ; the Houſe itſelf was literally 
beſieged. Either from deſign or from the croud, the 
door was more than once almoſt forced open. The 
moment when Cromwell kicked away the Speaker's 
bauble, was a moment of ſhame and diſgrace ; the 
preſent was a moment. of perſonal apprehenſion, and 


of every different ſpecies of public and of private dread. 


Lord George, if he did not guide the whirlwind and 
direct the ſtorm, certainly ſhowed no wiſhes to ſee 
them ſubſide, took no part in endeavouring to ſteer 
the tempeſt-ſhaken veſlel through them. His Lord- 
ſhip's time was employed in going out continually to 
the petitioners, and informing them what member was 
upon his legs, and what was ſaying either for them or 
againſt them, While he was ſpeaking to them, one 


of 


639) 
of the many times he went out, he deſired the Chap- 
lain of the houſe, who was ſtanding near him, to tell 


them with what danger their religion was threatened. 
The Reverend Gentleman is reported to have ſaid 


with ſpirit, he had nothing to tell them, but he 


would tell his Lordſhip that every drop of blood ſpilt 
in this buſineſs would be upon his head. His Lord- 
ſhip's friends, nay his relations, are ſaid to have tried 
in vain to reſtrain his raſhneſs by every mode of in- 
treaty, of advice, and even of threat. 

Colone) Holroyd is reported to have 3 at 
laſt, theſe inflammatory viſits to the mob by ſome 
ſuch remonſtrance as this My Lord, at firſt I 
% thought you only mad, and was going to move that 
« you might be ſent to Bedlam. Now I ſee there is 
& much more malice than madneſs in the buſinefs. If 
& you go out, once more to the mob, I aſſure you, 
« upon the faith of parliament, I will inſtantly move 
c that you may be committed to the Tower. And, 
« depend upon it, that, the firſt rioter who forcibly 
enters this houſe, I thruſt my ſword, not through 
« his heart, but through your's.”---He, who wiſhes 
that, in theſe times, his country ſhould be graced by 
a manly, determined character, wiſhes this to be true. 
The intrepid behaviour of Colonel Holroyd during, 


the tumults, makes fuch an anecdote much more than 


poſſible, 

The minds of the gentlemen. belonging to the houſe 
muſt, at this alarming moment, have been ſtill more 
confuſed than the minds of moſt other men at any 
given moment of the tumults, To recolle& there- 

fore 
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fore what paſſed during this confuſion, muſt be a taſte 
more difficult for them, than for the generality of 
people at any given ſtage of the riots. Yet we ſhould 

all find recollection ſufficiently difficult. That Lord 
George did not behave leſs ſtrangely and diſorderly. 

than uſual, is univerſal] y agreed.---He is ſaid to have 
been aſked why he did not originally oppoſe the bill 
againſt which he had now brought an army of peti- 
tioners ; why, in private converſation in the houſe at 
the time, he expreſſed himſelf in favour of the bill ? 

His anſwer was, that he “ had not then taken to 
« ſpeaking.”---He is ſaid to have told the houſe, that 
more than ſixty thouſand men only waited his beck, to 
put them all to death, and to make him whatever he 
pleaſed.---But in ſuch a time as this, every man we 
meet is ambitious of having ſomething to tell which 
has not been told before. To be ſure that the anec- 
dote is new, the moſt effectual way is at once to in- 


yent it. 
At laſt Lord George moved for leave to bring up 


the petition, which he ſaid was ſigned by near one 


hundred and twenty thouſand names. Mr. Alderman 


Bull ſeconded the motion. Leave was given.---He 
then moved, ſeconded again by the Alderman, to have 
it taken into immediate conſideration this day, An 
amendment was propoſed, Tuerſday next, inſtead of this 
day. During the debate (if it could be ſo called), the 
mob grew {till more clamorous and outrageous, under- 
ſtanding delay was attempted ; and Mr. G. Rous, at 
laſt, moved for the aſſiſtance of the civil power, and 


Mr. Mansfield recommended calling in the ſoldiery. 
7 5 Several 
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Several magiſtrates attended, and declared their force 
” inſufficient, The meſſengers were, finally, from 
abſolute neceſſity, diſpatched for the guards: Before 
the guards arrived Lord George had deſired the peti- 
; 7 tioners to diſperſe, telling them to truſt in God for 
the accompliſhment of their buſineſs. The original 
debate was again refumed, whereupon a diviſion took 
place. Only fix were found ſo mean as to give their 
voices for the petition's being taken into conſideration 
this evening-=-for its being taken into confideration on 
. 1 Tueſday, there appeared one hundred and ninety-two. 
The houſe roſe between eleven and twelve, and, as 
Monday was the King's birth-day, adjourned over to 
Tueſday. | 
The mob did not adjourn *till Tueſday, Now be- 
gan theit infernal buſineſs. | 
From the Houſes of Parliament they proceeded, 
notwithſtanding Lord George's chriſtian advice that 
they ſhould put their truſt in God, to the Romiſh 
1 chapels, belonging to the Sardinian and Bavarian am- 
baſfadors, in Duke- ſtreet, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and 
3 Warwick-ſtreet, Golden- ſquare. Impartiality muſt 
” eonfeſs that it is poſſible (though only poſſible) that 
1 the enemies of our country, already enumerated, might 
have lighted even theſe firſt fires of inſurrection, at 
leaſt might have pointed che rage of the mob to light 
them, with a view to involve us with thoſe powers 
NF whom the ambailadors repreſented. Yet, ſo connect- 
ed is the deſtruction of Popiſh chapels with the ideas 
3 5 of men who ſay they aſſemble to oppoſe Popery, that 
da muſt be a ſturdy arguer who can perſuade us theſe 
9 G con- 
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convulſions were not begun at leaſt, in more parts of 
the city than one, by Lord George Gordon's Proteſ- 
tant petitioners. - Both the chapels were, in great 
meaſure, deſtroyed, and the furniture taken out and 
burnt, before the military could arrive. "Thirteen of 
the rioters were taken, and ſecured in the Savoy. The 
public flattered themſelves the threatening ſtorm was 
overpaſt. | 
On Saturday, June the third, the rioters in cuſtody 
were examined in Bow-ſtreet, and moſt of them com- 
mitted. The names of thoſe who gave evidence againſt 
them were, by no uncommon imprudence, inſerted in 
the papers. Of this imprudenee the conſequence will 
preſently be ſeen, * | 
This afternoon (Saturday) the outrages of the mob 
appeared in Moorfields and its neighbourhood. The 
Lord Mayor was preſent ; but is accuſed of diſplaying 


neither the courage, nor the activity of the chief ma- 


giſtrate of ſuch a city, The Nero of the Manſion- 
houſe is ſaid to have calmly ſmoaked his pipe while 
Rome was burning. During theſe alarms the Houſe 


The writer takes this opportunity to obſerve how often he has. 


been ſtruck with the incaution and uſeleſſneſs of ſuch newſpaper pa- 
ragraphs as this “' On ſuch a day Mr. Such-an-one, of ſuch a num- 


cc ber in ſuch a ſtreet, was attacked by a footpad whom he boldly 


ec reſiſted, and handled with mericed roughneſs.” No one advantage, 
public or private, can ariſe from ſo minute a publication of the name 


and place of abode, It can only operate as a temptation of no wealc 


nature to the footpad ; who, if he poſſeſs the ſame diabolical ſpirit of 
retaliation which actuated the late mobs, will take care that Mr. Such- 
an one ſhall reſiſt to lefs purpoſe the next dark evening. It is giving 
revenge a direction to the (at as unknown individual againſt 


whom his rage is rouzed, 


{ 3 J 


of Lords met in purſuance to their adjournment. The 
Lord Preſident called the attention of the Houſe to 
their late diſgraceful fall from dignity, went over the 
hiſtory of anarchy and outrage, and moved for an ad- 


| dreſs to his Majeſty to give immediate directions for the 


proſecution of the authors of the tumults. The Duke 


of Richmond, Lord Shelburne, the Duke of Man- 


cheſter, the Marquis of Rockingham, told the Houſe 
they did not diſapprove the motion. They all, how- 
ever, traced the riots, by different paths, to the door of 
the miniſtry; all told how judiciouſly they had quelled 
mobs when in power; all talked much of the Quebee 
bill, which was accuſed of cauſing, ſo many years ago, 
diſturbances in June 1780.---Lord Shelburne told the 
Houſe he had pafſed through the mob, he had looked 
in the faces of thoſe who were crying “ No Popery ! 
« We ſhall be burnt! Let us have the Proteſtant re- 


„ ligion !” and he ſaw evident marks of ſincerity in 


their countenances ; he ſaw that they believed what 
they ſaid, and acted from conviction. --- But, as the 
moſt perfect ſkill in phyſiognomy could not, in a few 
moments. of hurry and confuſion, read the diſturbed 
countenances of forty thouſand men, it does not im- 
mediately follow that * Repeal the Quebec bill” was 
written in legible characters on the face of every riot- 
er. -The Lord Preſident's motion paſſed nem. diff, A 
motion of Lord St. John for the diſpatches from Sir 
G. B. Rodney was negatived by a large majority: but 
after ſome warm altercation, and ſome very ſpirited 
language from Lord Sandwich ; who quoted the ob- 
ſervation of Clarendon, that it is a great misfortune 

"+ | upon 
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upon a country (which it ſurely is) when any one ſett 
of men preſume to ſuppoſe that they alone think with 


the world, and that all the world think with them 


alone. Lord Shelburne, in the courſe of the de- 
bate on this queſtion, took occaſion to deliver, what 
he termed a farewell ſpeech to the Houſe; he ſaid a 
domeſtic call obliged him to leaye the Houſe immedi- 
ately ; and he, moſt probably, ſhould not return, till 
matters were riper, and there was a greater likelihood 
of his ſpeaking there to ſome purpoſe,---Every true 
Engliſhman muſt lament that a patriot ſhould he ob- 
liged by any private call to withdraw himſelf from the 
public council of the nation, at a moment when every 
thing public and private, that is dear and valuable, 
was in the moſt imminent danger. --- The Duke of 
Richmond's bill for annual parliaments, and to reſtore 


to every ſubject that right of voting which it has not 
yet been ſhown every ſubject ever yet poſſeſſed, was 


thrown out, after one reading, without a diviſion. Be- 


tween ten and cleven the Houſe adjourned to Tueſday, 


The next day was Sunday, but it ſhone no Sabbath- 
day to theſe Jawleſs rioters. They till continued 
their devaſtations in Moorfields, and that part of the 
city; and every Roman Catholic thereabouts expe- 
rienced the effects of their fury. The ſoldiery, after 
the ciyil power had called them in, were not uſed by 
them. The mob knew the military did not dare to 
fire without the command of the civil power. The 
ſoldiery, ſeeing they were not to be uſed effectually, 
endeavoured to keep upon good terms with thoſe, who 
might, with impunity, as they did in many places, 


pull 
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pull their noſes and ſpit in their faces,---Hence re- 
ports, at the time, as if the ſoldiery had, in ſome 
meaſure, joined with the mob. The ſoldiery will do 
their duty when any one has reſolution to order them 
to their duty, For their patience and forbearance, 
at more than one ſtage of theſe commotions, they de- 
ſerve every praiſe, 

Monday, June the 5th, in the midft of theſe fer- 
ments in his kingdoms, was kept at court as his Ma- 
jeſty's birth-day, who on Sunday entered into the 43d 
year of his age. Early this morning, between one and 
two, a ſmall part of the mob attacked Sir George Sa- 
vile's houſe in Leiceſter-fields, broke ſome of the 
windows, and burnt ſome of the furniture before the 

houſe. The guards were procured; but ſo little 
dreadful was the mob, that Sir George is ſaid to have 
continued in the houſe during all their fury, and to 
have ſlept there after they dif perſed, The ſame morn- 
ing were deſtroyed the houſes and furniture of Meſſrs. 
Rainsforth and Maberly, who had been witnefles 
againſt the rioters, and whoſe names had been ſo in- 
cautiouſly made public : The mob had given out the 
day before that they might expect them, 

This morning, preyious to the drawing-room, a 
privy council was holden in his Majeſty's cloſet, 
whereat it was reſolved to iſſue a proclamation, which 
appeared in Tueſday's Gazette, offcring a reward of 
five hundred pounds to thoſe who would diſcover any 
perſon or perſons concerned in demoliſhing and ſetting 
fire to the Sardinian or Bavarian chapels. The ſame 
morning were re-examined at Bow-ſtreet the thirteen 

f rioters; 
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rioters; when three of them were committed to New- 


gate, whither they were eſcorted by a party of guards. 
During this day and night the rioters continued at 


Moorfields, Hoxton, Wapping, and other parts of 
the city. 


Wie now approach to ſcenes in this land of liberty, 
which an Engliſhman, the child of freedom, bluſhes 
to deſcribe. | 
On Tueſday the 6th of June both houſes of par- 
liament were as effectually beſet by blue cockades as 
on the preceding Friday. The horſe and foot guards, 
however, were properly diſpoſed to protect the mem- 
bers, and no peer or commoner was ill- treated except 
Lord Sandwich, with whom the mob were very vio- 
lent and outrageous, as he was going down to the 
houſe. His Lordſhip was extricated with no little 
ſpirit by Juſtice Hyde and ſome of the light horſe, 
The diſappointed rioters immediately diſpatched a 
party to deſtroy the Juſtice's houſe and furniture, 
which was effected, On this day the courts in Weſt- 
minſter Hall were only opened, for the ſake of form, 

by a Judge belonging to each. 

In the houſe of peers this day, upon the reading of 
a private bill, Lord Radnor called their Lordſhips 
attention to the public ſituation of affairs; and ob- 


ſerved, that, with ſuch a mob at their doors, their 


deliberations could not be called free, Much con- 
fuſed converſation took place hercupon, in the courſe 
of which Lord Abingdon ſaid (not, ſurely, with a 
view to appeaſe) that the only way to appeafe the 


people was to addreſs his Majeſty to diſſolve the par- 
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liament. At laſt, the houſe was obliged to adjourn 


to the next day. 
In the houſe of commons, after a little other buſi- 


neſs, Mr. Buller moved, 1. that the inſults offered to 
members were a breach of the privilege of parlia- 


ment---2. that a committee ſhould be appointed to 
diſcover the authors of the tumults---3. that his Ma- 
jeſty might be addreſſed to order the proſecution of the 
rioters already in cuitody---and 4. that his Majeſty 
ſhould be addreſſed to order compenſation to be made 
to the ſufferers, for which parliament would provide. 
The motions paſt without a diviſion. Mr, Burke, 
Mr. Fox, Sir F. Norton, Mr. Dunning delivered, 
each of them, a violent harangue ; wherein, forgetful 
of their own perilous ſituations, miniſtry, after being 
accuſed of cauſing the mobs as an excuſe for uſing the 
ſoldiery, were coarſely attacked for calling in that 
ſoldiery by whom alone, at the moment theſe gentle- 


men were ſpeaking, all that remained of the dignity 


of parliament, and the lives of its members were per- 


haps preſerved. 
Lord George, who had (yeſterday) publiſhed a 
hand-bill from the Proteſtant aſſociation diſavowing 


the riots, and recommending peace and good order, 


was to-day obſerved in the houſe by Mr. Herbert with 
a. blue cockade in his hat. Mr. H. noticed this 
% enſign of riot and contempt of parliament” pub- 
lickly to the Houſe in a manner which did him in- 


finite credit; and Lord George ſubmitted in a manner 


anbecoming the leader of 40,000. A propriety of 
** 
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colouring ſhould accompany every different ſhade of 
character. * 

After ſuch tumultuous converſation as could alone 
take place at ſuch a moment, it was reſolved, on a 
motion of General Conway, ** that this Houſe will, 
& ſo ſoon as the tumults ſubſide which are now ſub- 
« ſiſting, proceed immediately to the due conſideration 
« of the ſeveral petitions preſented to this Houſe from 
« many of his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, and will 
ce take the ſame into their ſerious conſideration.” Af- 
ter which, at about ſix o'clock, the Houſe adjourned 
to Thurſday. 

During the ſitting of the Houſe, an attack had been 
made by the mob upon Lord North's in Downing- 
ſtreet ; but a party of Light Horſe preverited their in- 
tentions, On the riſing of the Houſe, Lord George 
Gordon went to the corner of Bridge-fſtreet, informed 


the populace what had been done by their repteſenta- - 


tives, and adviſed them to depart quietly to their own 
houſes. In return for ſuch intelligence and ſuch advice, 
the leaſt they could do was to ſave his horſes the trou- 
ble of drawing his carriage. His Lordſhip was pulled 
along the ſtreets by his Proteſtant petitioners, amidſt 
their ſhouts and acclamations, in 3 popular 
triumph. 


* Lord George is faid, however, to poſſeſs the hypocriſy of Crom- 
well. Waller, the poet, uſed to tell of his kinſman that, when any 
of his enthuſiaſtic friends came to adviſe with, or to conſult, him, he 
ſometimes overheard him diſcourſing in the cant of the times; but, 
when he returned, he would ſay, “ Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to 
theſe men in their own way, and reſume the common ſtile of con- 


verſation. Lord George is ſaid to have made a greater joke in private 


of his adherents, than ever Wilkes made of his 16ſpeQable livery. 


After 


n 69) | 

After they had conveyed their leader whither he 
wiſhed to go,* they departed to continue their buſineſs 
of extirpating popery and papiſts. On this night too 
it was thought politic that the different mobs provided. 
by the different enemies of our country, ſhould, 
under the ſanction of blue cockades, begin their dia- 
bolical works. In little more than a night and a day, 
one of the firſt cities in the univerſe was almoſt de- 
ftroyed ; and the envied nation, of which it is the 
capital, only not reduced to univerſal bankruptcy 
and ruin, and to either democratical or foreign ſla- 
very. | 7 

Let us dwell as ſhort a time as the chain of narra- 
tion will permit upon ſcenes which muſt eternally diſ- 
grace the annals of our country. Hiſtorical regularity 
is for times of order. It is of little conſequence whe- 
ther the outrages be related in the exact ſeries in which 
they were committed---whether precedence in deſtruc- 
tion be unjuſtly aſſigned to this particular houſe, or 
to that particular priſon. uk 

Too certain it is, that, in the horrid interval be- 
tween Tueſday evening and Wedneſday night, the 


* To Mr. Alderman Bull's. There are only two alternatives--- 
This Mr. Bull muſt be either a complete patriot or ſomething worſe, 

+ Hereafter this may be' deemed exaggeration, They who were 
eye-witneſſes know, that another four and twenty hours might have 
obliged the writer to word his ſentence in a different tenſe---fuit ilium. 
Ten, ſix, two men might have deſtroyed the Bank, as truly as two 
refolute men might have diſperſed almoſt any of the mobs. At a 
darker period of our hiſtory, the univerſal panic would have been aſ- 
cribed to witchcraft, and our gallowſes would have groaned with old 
women.—The Bank, it is to be hoped, will in future be conſtantly 


guarded, | 
H following 


41 
following ſhocking, unaccountable violations of all 


order, decency, law, religion, and humanity, were 


effected. The houſe of Lord Mansfield, in Bloomſ- 


bury Square, was totally deſtroyed- they are ſaid to 


have brought a rope wherewith to have executed im- 
mediate vengeance on his Lordſhip, had they found 
him---popular fury hardly ſuffered the naked walls to 
remain---every thing found in the houſe was com- 
mitted to the flames before the door---finally, the 


wainſcot and wood-work, which they were not able 


to pull down, were conſumed by fire-{-the mob armed 
themſelves with the iron rails which had ſurrounded 
the houſe; and departed (all, but the cool and deli- 
berate ringleaders and directors of this buſineſs, in- 
ebriated with the contents of the cellars) to execute 


miſchiefs ſtill more fatal to the public; preceded by 


his Lordſhip's dinner-bell, by the ringing of which 
they were to be kept together. Converſation paſt 
among them of cutting the pipes whereby the devoted 
city was ſupplied with water; * of proceeding to burn 
Lord Mansfield's villa at Caen-wood; and to deſtroy 


the Bank. 
The 


The w:iter aff-rts (in this ſecond edition) that ſuch a damnable 
ſcheme was intended, was attempted, Let any of his readers anſwer 
him by whom, Was it by the proteſtant petitioners ? was it by thoſe 
who wiſhed for plunder ? was it by the felons delivered from New- 
gate? He who is the moſt diſtantly acquainted with human nature 
will be certain that even theſe laſt could not poſſibly entertain any ſuch 
helliſh idea. And is the writer ſtill accuſed of frightening his readers 


with phantoms of fore gn villainy ? There are foreigners, there are, it 


is to be feared, Engliihmen, who know they are not plantoms--» 


wio haie put their fingers into the prints of the nails. 
£ Fawkes 


ore 
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"The houſe and public office of Sir John Fielding; 
the Ship ale-houſe, where ſome Roman Catholics uſed 
to meet, near Lincoln's Inn Fields; the houſe of Mr. 
Doughty, a Roman Catholic, in Devonfhire-ſtrezt, 
Redlion-ſquare ; of Meſſrs. Foſter, Beavis and Neale, 
near Little Turnſtile, Holborn; of Mr. Lyons, 
Bunhill-row ; of Mr. Charlton, Colman-ſtreet; Mr. 
Cox's houſe in Queen-ſtreet, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 
and ſeveral other private houſes, in different parts of 
the city, were, on Tucſday, for different reaſons, 


. deftroyed, and (for the mob forced a word into their 


ſervice to deſcribe their villainies) gutted of every 
thing valuable, which was burnt before the reſpective 
doors. The Lord Chancellor's houſe, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſevere indiſpoſition, was only ſaved by the 
guards; and the archbiſhop of York's was only pre- 
ſerved by a maid's telling the mob that her lady was 
brought to bed in conſequence of the fright. 

The moſt ſerious proceedings of the mob, whereof 
we ſhall not for ſome time ceaſe to feel the effects in 
our property and our apprehenſion, ſtill remain to be 
related. Newgate was beſet about eight on Tueſday 
evening, and Mr. Akerman, the amiable keeper (for a 


Fawkes only meant to blow up the two houſes of parliament---- 
Aitken only fired dockyards---in Cromwell's famous parliament it 
was only propoſed (what ſeems to have been the levelling idea nov.) 
that all the records in the Tower Mould be burnt, whereby all memory 
of things paſt/might be effaced, and the whole ſyſtem of life com- 
mence anew, It was not *till June 1780, that an attempt was made 
to treat the inhabitants of the firſt city in the univerie more inhu- 
manly than many conquerors have ever treated the moſt obſtinate gar- 


11535 after an aſſuult. 
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humane gaoler ſurely deſerves one epithet of praiſe), 
was ordered to releaſe the rioters confined there, Had 
it been poſlible for Mr. A. to have complied with their 
demands, the priſons of the city might perhaps have 
been ſaved. This was impoſſible ; and, in truth, the 
infernal ſpirit of national deſtruction ſeemed to have 
ſo effectually gone forth among the ſavages, that it is 
not eaſy to ſay what would have ſatisfied them. 

On Mr. A's. refuſal, a little boy was lifted up (the 
method they uſed to fire all the priſons), who ſtuck 
five or fix handfuls of tow, dipt in turpentine, upon 


the door. At the firſt touch of fire the door was in 


flames, which inſtantly communicated, Mr, Aker- 
man and his family eſcaped, with the greateſt difficulty 
and danger, backwards. His houſe and furniture, 
and the firſt priſon in the kingdom, which was hardly 
(at the expence of 140,000l.) completed, and which 


to a common obſerver appeared to be built of nothing 


that would burn, were deſtroyed by the flames, Every 
priſoner of every deſcription was turned looſe upon 


the public. They were above three hundred in num- 


ber. Even three men whom juſtice had ſentenced to 


the gallows, were releaſed from the condemned cells 


to merit the gallows a ſecond time by freſh crimes. 
The priſoners in the New Priſon, Clerkenwell, 
were, the ſame night, diſmiſſed by theſe ruffians from 
confinement. Regular notices were ſent to the other 
prifons at what time the inhabitants might expect 
them, Thoſe in the Fleet begged not to be turned 
out at ſo late an hour on Tueſday night, and the mob 


conſented to let them move their goods the next mor- 
ning, 
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ging, and not to deſtroy the priſon till Wedneſday 
evening. That mobs ſhould conduct themſelves with 
a regularity of notice and punctuality of execution, 


hardly uſual in judicial proceedings, is at preſent un- 


exampled. Mr, Sharp, the amiable ſurgeon in the 
Old Jewry, received a letter ſignifying that the people 


| had the higheſt reſpect for his character, that they 


were ſorry for the neceſſity, but, as his houſe adjoined 
to one of the priſons, it muſt come down, that they 
might get at the priſon---they were ſorry, but it could 


not be helped; and they wiſhed him to move his 


goods. The aſſociation defended Mr. S.'s houſe, but 


his lady was frightened into a dangerous miſcarriage. 


On Wedneſday the King's Bench priſon, however, 
the New Gaol, the Borough Clinck, the Fleet, and 
the Surry Bridewell, were all cleared of their miſerable 
tenants, and demoliſhed by fire, Twelve or fourteen 
immenſe conflagrations, in different parts of the deſo- 


lated and affrighted metropolis, were to be ſeen raging 


at the ſame time, licking up every thing in their way, 
and haſtening to meet each other. 

On the ſame day the toll-houſes and gates on "WY 
friars- bridge; the watch-houſes in Kent-ſteeet, and 
near St. George's church; ſuffered the ſame fate---As 
did the houſe, and ſtock in trade (to the amount of 
more than 50,000L.), of Mr, Langdale a Roman Ca» 
tholic, a diſtiller of reſpectable character at Holborn- 
bridge ; and ſome houſes, where he kept ſome materi- 
als of his diſtillery, and where his ſon reſided, near 
Fetter-lane in Holborn, The flames by which the 
premiſes and ſpirits were conſumed, communicated to 

| the 
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rhe ſtill more innoeent neighbourhood (Mr, Langdale 
was criminal in being a Roman Catholic), and did 


conſiderable damage in both places. A detachment of 
the Northumberland militia, as well as Colonel Hol- 
royd who attended them, deſerve no common praiſes 
for their coolneſs, humanity, and intrepidity. They 
were under the neceſſity of firing; but many more, 
both women and men (as the ruins have every day 
diſcovered), periſhed by the effects of the deſtructive li- 
quors upon their feveriſh and inflamed bodies, than by 
the merited vengeance of the ſoldiery.--- 


This is the melancholy liſt of the principal miſchief 


effected by the rioters---much' more was done of leſs 


magnitude; and much more, of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, was threatened. They talked publickly of 
burning every building of diſtinction ; in ſhort, of de- 


ſtroying the whole metropolis, fo that the place thereof 
ſhould be no more found. The Manſion-houſe, the 
Muſeum, the Exchange, the Tower, the Bank, were 
particularly marked; and every precaution was taken 
to defend them. The Bank and the Poultry-compter 
were attempted. Government ſent for all the ſoldiery 
to London, who were within call. Every ſoldier was 
ordered upon duty. In two or three places, there was 
an abſolute neceſſity to order them to de their duty; and 
they did it. Some lives were undoubtedly loſt; but, 
compare the number of guilty ſufferers with the num- 
ber of the mob, or with the number of thoſe innocent 
people who ſuffered by the mob. | | 

In times when the worſt of men ſcruple not to act 


the worſt of crimes, an honeſt man may ſurely be al- 
lowed 
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lowed to ſpeak his honeſt ſentiments. That indivi- 
dual, whether a duke or a drayman ; a peer of parlia- 
ment, a member of the houſe of commons, or his 
Majeſty's meaneſt ſubject ; who ſhall hereafter dare to 
inſult our underſtandings and our eyeſights by declaim- 
ing againſt government for uſing the ſoldiery, whoſe 
forbearance we have ſeen, and by whom alone we and 
our country have been preſerved, muſt be either alto- 
gether devoid of common ſenſe, or be an enemy to his 
country of the blackeſt dye.----Lay your hands upon 
your hearts, my-countrymen, and ſay what other cha- 
racter ſuch an indvidual will deſerve &. -The writer is 
ſenſible that his language is ſtrong, but he ſees the 
times are critical. The nation muſt open its eyes, or 
they may be cloſed for ever. The fate of this country 
may at this moment be ſuſpended by a hair finer than 
the ſpider's fineſt thread. + 

The Marquis of Rockingham will certainly never 
blame the calling out of that ſoldiery, for whole aſſiſt- 
ance he repeatedly ſent ; to whoſe aſſiſtance he was 
obliged for the preſervation of his houſe and property, 
if, indeed, they were ever in real danger. It ſhould 
be acknowledged, however, that, after uſing the ſol- 
diery as long as any danger laſted, he is reported, 
when all was quiet, to have written a letter to inſiſt 
upon their removal, heroically declaring he would ra- 
ther loſe the laſt ſhilling of his property than owe its 
preſervation to ſuch inſtruments of tyranny, 


* This was written on the 18th of June, The author ſincerely 
hop es it never will apply to Engliſhmen, | 


3 During 


6 


During this ſtate of every thing that was alarming 
and dreadful, the ſituation of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter is not to be deſcribed. In Crom- 
well's days, in the worſt of tumults mentioned by 
hiſtory, the public knew what they were to expect. 
A particular event was to take place, or was not to 
take place---one party muſt prevail, or another. Now, 
no one could ſet bounds to his fears. Mobs of Pro- 


teſtants, in oppoſition to popery ; the poſlibility of 


popiſh mobs, in oppoſition to them; the ſpecimens of 


the undiſtinguiſhing fury of the levelling banditti z 
every priſon emptied; men ſentenced to be hanged, 
turned looſe on the public; apprehenſions of drunken 
rioters, and ſober houſebreakers; the probability of 
having offended ſome miſcreant, whoſe malice might 
point out your habitation to popular fury : all con- 
ſpired to increaſe the terrors of individuals. More 
terrible never was the ſituation of any city. To read 
in the papers, or to be told in converſation, of the 
death of any perſon, ceaſed, during this interval of 
diſtreſs, to ſtrike the ſame ſtring of pity as uſual. 
Something like a murmur, even of envy, was heard. 
The reader or the auditor involuntarily obſerved--- 
c well---he is out of the way of theſe troubles,” 

Robberies were committed upon individuals; con- 
tributions were forcibly levied upon whole families, 
in open day. Newſpapers, of a particular deſcrip- 


tion, took care to keep the fears of a diſtracted people 


awake, by announcing tumults in various parts of 


the kingdom, and by informing the public how many 


thouſand Corniſh miners were on their march to 
| | London. 
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London . In addition to all theſe ſources of public 
and private dread, it was known, from the evidence 
of their having returned the fire of the ſoldiery in more 
places than one, that the rioters were provided with 
arms. -The phraſe of our great poet has been worn 
almoſt to rags; but, if there ever was a ſituation 
which truly * beggared all deſcription,” it was that 
whereof the writer ſpeaks. 

In their deſigns upon Caen-wood the mob were pre- 
vented by a detachment of horſe. They were not 
ſuffered to deprive a man, who certainly could have 
committed no ſin with regard to the bill againſt which 


the proteſtants petitioned, of every piece of moveable 


property, and every habitation he poſſeſſed. It is 
even ſaid, and it is more than poſſible, that Lord 
Mansfield's houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare might have 
been preſerved, had his Lordſhip earlier in the even- 
ing procured the aſſiſtance of that ſoldiery, with the 
calling in of whom he, among the reſt of his Majeſ- 
ty's ſervants, muſt now ſubmit to be illiberally 


* The printer of the Morning Chronicle, wo has diſtinguiſhed 
timſelf for the accuracy with which he conveys the debates to the 
public, deſerves no common approhation for the even-handed mode 
ration and caution which have uniformly marked his paper, through- 
out this whole melancholy buſineſs, - He was rewarded by having his 


houſe particularly marked out for deſtruction, and by being put into 


the horror of knowing, on We1neſday, that the mob were actually 
upon their march from the ruins of the King's Bench, headed by a man 
whoſe harangue to his followers was, „Now, my lads, for Brid:2v-{l 
te and Meodfall e can do them both under one.“ A contrivance 
of the gentlemen of Bridewell ſaved the Hoſpital. Mr. Woodall and 
his family were only preſerved from ruin by being forgotten. 'I he 
mob went on to Mr. Langdale's. | a 


1 charged; 


| ( 3 

charged; or had the civil power, after the arrival of 
the ſoldierv, made earlier uſe of them. 

This ſcems to be an opportunity, and the preſent is 
[ ſurely a ſeaſon, to ſet the publick and the ſoldiery 
! | right with regard to a univerſal miſapprehenſion which 
prevails reſpecting the true meaning and conſtruction 
of the ſtatute of x Geo. I, ſtat. 2, c. 5, commonly called 
the Riot Act, The civil magiſtrates, and the gentle- 
men of the military profeſſion, have ſo often been 
hardly treated, and brought into difficulties in conſe- 
quence of-having acted with ſpirit and reſolution, that 
they now carry their caution to an exceſs which the 


law docs not require of them. 

The ſtatute of 1 Geo. I, ſtat. 2, c. 5, enacts gene- 
rally, that if any twelve perſons are unlawfully aſſem- 
bled to the diſturbance of the peace, and one juſtice of 
the peace, ſheriff, under-fheriff, or mayor of a town, 
ſhall think proper to command them by proclamation 
to diſperſe, if they contemn his orders, and continue 
together for one hour afterwards, ſuch contempt ſhall 
be felony without benefit of clergy. And further, if 
the proclamation be by force oppoſed, or the reader be 
in any manner wilfully hindered from the reading of 4 
it, ſuch oppoſers and hinderers are felons without be- 
nefit of clergy : and all perſons to whom ſuch procla- 
mation ought to have been made, knowing of ſuch 
hindrance, and not diſperſing, are felons without be- 
nefit of clergy. And, by a ſubſequent clauſe of this 
act, if any perſons, ſo riotouſly aſſembled, begin, 
even before proclamation, to pull down any church, 
chapel, meeting-houſe, dwelling-houſe, or out-houſes, 
they ſhall be felons without benefit of clergy. 
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By the law of all countries, and of England among 
the reſt, every ſubject, civil or military, preſent when 
any number of men violently attack the perſon or pro- 
perty of another, is juſtified in uſing force of any kind, 
immediately, for the protection of his fellow-citizen's 
perſon or property. He has the ſame right to defend 
another as himſelf, The peace is equally broken in 
both caſes. No interpoſition of any magiſtrate is ne- 
ceſſary to enable any man to do this. If I fee a mur- 
derer, a highwayman, a houſebreaker, or a man pull- 
ing down or ſetting fire to a houſe, I am not only juſ- 
tified, but required, to oppoſe ſuch criminals by the 
utmoſt degree of force, even, by putting ſuch perſon 
to death. This is the law of nature, of reaſon, of the 
world. An idea has prevailed that a body of military 
men may not attack with force of arms, a multitude 
of rioters actually deſtroying a houſe, unleſs the civil 
magiſtrate make proclamation, and wait for an hour, 
and order the attack. Now the Riot Act applies only 
to tumultuous aſſemblies that mean to perpetrate ſome 
deſtructive act, but by no means applies to thoſe who 
are actually committing ſuch act; therefore the barely 
continuing together for an hour after proclamation, 
without proceeding to do any miſchief at all, is made 
a capital felony : but the ſame act ſays, that pulling 
down a dwelling-houſe, before proclamation, ſhall be 
a capital offence, The reading of the Riot Act is 


therefore plainly neceſſary, only in the caſe of a tu- 


multuous aſſembly which threatens violence; but when 
ſuch aſſembly proceeds to the actual commiſſion of 
violence, it is not the intention, nor does it fall within 

12 the 


1. 6% 
the expreſſion, of the Riot Act, to impede for a ſingle 
moment the ſuppreſſion of it by any means whatever. 
In a word, every man of ſenſe, lawyer or other- 
wiſe, who has read and conſidered the Riot Act, muſt 
be convinced that a red coat makes no difference; that 
all the King's ſubjects, military or not military, are 
perfectly juſtificd in uſing the utmoſt force, without 
delay, againſt thoſe who are actually pulling down, or 
ſetting fire to the houſe of a fellow ſubje&; and that 
the civil magiſtrate, 1s no way neceſlary in ſuch a 


caſe; but only in the caſe of a multitude who have 


not yet proceeded to ſuch extremities. If this be not 
ſtrict law, the writer fincerely begs pardon of his 
readers---but, if it indeed be not, his underſtanding 
moſt egregiouſly miſleads him.---"This is mentioned as 
a well-meant warning to the populace. The writer 
does not make the law: he only informs his country- 
men what he religiouſly believes the law to be. 

About five o'clock on Wedneſday morning, when 
the ſoldiers and their officer had been groſsly inſulted ; 
and when the mob would not ſuffer the engines to play, 
in order to ſave the houſes adjoining to Lord Mans- 
field's; after ordering the ſoldiers to fire over their 
heads, and then to diſcharge powder in their faces, 
the Juſtice gave the word to fire ball. Six or ſeven of 
the forwardeſt wretches were killed, and about the 
ſame number wounded, Half the ſlaughter, at the 
beginning of the evening, might have ſaved Lord 
M.'s houſe and property, the deſtruction of which his 
Lordſhip's greateſt political enemies muſt allow will 
for ever ſtain the preſent times. The burning and 
5 5 emptying 
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emptying of the priſons are crimes of a different na- 
ture, and are not new in the hiſtory of popular inſur- 
rections; but that the habitation of the ſupreme judge 
of the kingdom ſhould be burnt and pillaged in the 
midſt of this great city, is an event almoſt without 
precedent, and it is to be hoped will long remain a ſin- 
gle inſtance of popular fury, brought about by ſome 
dark, deſigning villains, whom we muſt all aſſiſt to 
drag forth to light, and puniſh according to their de- 
ſerts. How humilating for this country is the reflec- 
tion, that, amidſt the dreadful outrages committed du- 
ring the civil wars of France, and the uſurped autho- 
rity of the league, the perſons and properties of the 
Chancellor L'Hopital, and the Preſident De Harlay, 
were holden facred and preſerved, from a regard to their 
characters and functions; and that the Preſident De 
Mole remained unmoleſted during the wars of the 
Fronde, although all of them were obnoxious to the 
ruling faction ; while in the preſent period, and in the 
metropolis of the Britiſh empire, the houſe and pro- 
perty of the firſt magiſtrate were with impunity burnt 
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no lets deſervedly deteſted, ſuffered neither in his pro- 
perty nor his perſon. Even, when he ruſhed through 
the conſpirators (if it be a proper term for thoſe 
ſons of liberty), with a drawn ſword ſnatched from a 
ſoldier, to deſtroy Norogna for ſomething diſreſpectful 

he 


and deſtroyed, and himſelf threatened and inſulted by 0 
a daring and outrageous mob! 1 

Nay, during the famous revolution in Portugal, 1 
Vaſconcellos was the only wretch who experienced the as 
fury of an enflaved nation. The archbiſhop of Braga, 3 


6 
he had ſaid of the Vice-Queen --- ſtill, not a hair of 
his head was hurt. Finally, when proved guilty, by 
evidence and his own confeſſion, of a ſcheme to de- 
throne the Braganza family, and again to introduce 
Spaniſh tyranny, which he himſelf had planned in 
conſiderably more laughter and deſtruction than the 
almoſt bloodleſs revolution had produced, and which 
every thing but ſuccecded---ftill, his puniſhment was 
only perpetual confinement. | 

Nothing like the inſult offercd to good order, hu- 
manity and law, in the deſtruction of Lord Mansfield's 
property, and the hue-and-cry after his life, is perhaps 
to be found in any pages of hiſtory, except in that 
which relates Maſſaniello's famous inſurrection at 
Naples in the laſt century. Begun by an ignorant 
fiſherman, kept alive literally by boys and the loweſt of 
the vulgar, this inſurrection indecd did burn and deſtroy 
the houſe of Antonio de Angelis, and all its contents; 
of which ſome, from the ſimilarity of his profeſſion, 
was no leſs ineſtimable than ſome of Lord Mansfield's 
property. But Antonio de Angelis was only a coun- 
ſellor---he was not the ſupreme judge, and one of the 
moſt reſpectable characters of his country. He had 
not been thirty-eight years a law-officer---and twenty- 
four years chief juſtice.“ 

Part 


* Hiſtory has, for more than a century, been enquiring when 
Cromwell firit beheld in viſion the crown of uſurpation. At what 
preciſe moment the ſeeds of ambition firſt ſtruck root in his rich and 
fruitful mind,—Who, at this day, is able to anſwer enquiries, which 
Cromwell himſelf would be unable to ſatisfy ? The writer will men- 
tion a fact or two, upon which, if his memory ſerve him right, no hi- 

| ſtorian 


„ 


Part of a ſpeech delivered by his Lordſhip, when 
judgment was given on the reverſal of Mr. Wilkes's 
outlawry, merits a place here for more reaſons than its 
manlineſs and ſpirit. Popular clamour and diſcontents 
at that time ran very high. Mr. Wilkes was the idol 
of the public. Every determination in the courts of 
law which was not in favour of their patriot, not 
only gave offence to their high mightineſſes the mob, 
but alſo induced many of them to threaten, that they 
would revenge the cauſe of a man, who, they ſaid, 
had been injured and oppreſſed. << The threats,” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, “have been carried further. Perſonal 
violence has been denounced, unleſs we comply with 
public humour. I do not fear ſuch threats. I do not 
believe there is any reaſon to fear them. Tis not the 
genius of the wor/? of men in the worſt of times to pro- 
ceed to ſuch ſhocking extremities. But, if ſuch an 
event ſhould happen, let it be ſo; even ſuch an event 
might be productive of wholeſome effects; ſuch a 
ſtroke might rouze the better part of the nation from 


ſtorian has hitherto dwelt, The reader may form his own reflexions 


from them. 
The revolution in Portugal took place in December, 1640. What 


would, in Cromwell's hands, have been as compleat a revolution 


in Naples, happened in July 1647.—The diſcontents in England-grew + 


alarming in i641. In 1649 Charles was put to death, It was in 
1637 that Cromwell, with Hazalrig, Hambden and others, was de- 
tained by order of council from {ſetting ſail for America, which has 
ſince turned out ſo fruitful of Cromwells (Mather's hiſt. of New 
England, book 1. Dugdale. Bates.) In the literary world, evidence 
much weater than this has convictedmany an honeſt poet of down- 
right plagiariſm. | | 
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( 64 ) 
their lethargic condition to a ſtate of activity, to aſ- 
ſert and execute the law, and puniſh the daring and 
impious hands which had violated it ; and thoſe who 
now ſupinely behold the danger which threatens all 
liberty, from the moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs, might, 
by ſuch an event, be awakened to a ſenſe of their ſi- 
tuation, as drunken men are eftentimes ſtunned into 
ſobriety. If the ſecurity of our perſons and our pro- 
perty, of all we hold dear and valuable, are to de- 
pend upon the caprice of a giddy multitude, or to be 
at the diſpoſal of a ſavage mob; if, in compliance 
with the humours, and to appeaſe the clamours of 
ſuch, all civil and political inſtitutions are to be diſ- 
regarded or overthrown, a life, ſomewhat more than 
ſixty, is not worth preſerving at ſuch a price; and he 
can never die too ſoon, who lays down his exiſtence 
in ſupport and vindication of the policy, the government, 
and the conſtitution of his country.“ -His Lordſhip 
has lived to ſee theſe tumults, he did not then think 
human beings could have proceeded to ſuch acts of 
violence. He has, however, unhappily experienced 
them, and in a manner that muſt excite the ſenſibility 
of every liberal mind. He has ſuffered all the rage 
and fury of a licentious mob, for a matter (ſince op- 
Poſition had certainly no hand in the riots) in which his 
Lordſhip had certainly no ſort of concern. He was 
not even preſent at the paſſing of the bill. But his is 
not a private loſs--the nation at large all poſterity, 
perhaps, have ſuſtained a loſs, ſo much the greater as 
it is irreparable, This event, it is to be hoped, will 
be productive of the wholeſome effect his Lordſhip 
885 | wiſely 


419 EF 


wiſely ſaid might be expected from ſuch ſhocking ex- 
tremities---It is devoutly to be hoped, that it will rouze 
the better part of the nation to a ſtate of activity, to aſſert 
und execute the laws. 

Upon the firſt ſerious alarm of theſe diſturbances, 
government diſpatched orders to various parts of the 
kingdom for the ſoldiery to repair to the metropolis: 
Had they ſent for them ſooner, what might we not 
have expected from the republican clamours of oppo- 
ſition? Still, it is forgotten that even the horſe 
are not provided with ſeven-league boots; that ſuf- 
ficient time muſt be allowed for both horſe and foot 
to reach London from the different places, ſome of 


them at great diſtance, where they were quartered; 


that, after they reach the capital, ſome interval muſt 
be allowed between a fatiguing march and fatiguing 
duty.---Had this, as more than common men in more 
than common converſation have dared to aſſert, been 
an inſurrection cauſed by government (which was nearly 
_ deſtroyed by it), as an excuſe for extending the royal 
prerogative by the aſſiſtance of the military power; the 
military power would have been kept in greater readi- 
neſs for the purpoſe of carrying this ingenious ſcheme 
into execution. The accuſation deſtroys itſelf, If 
the late mobs had been planned and conducted with 
no more cunning, contrivance and forecaſt, melan- 
choly ſpectators would not be now flocking from al} 
parts to fee the effects of their fury.---The delay 
therefore of calling in the ſoldiery, with which govern- 
ment are now charged in proof of their remiſſneſs, 
ſhould, with their loudeſt accuſers, be an argument, 
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( 66 ) 
if the delay was intentional, directly in their favour, 
The fact, however, is, beyond a doubt, that the delay 
was not intentional. It was occaſioned, moſt naturally, 

by the diſtance of the troops. Every place of conſe- 
- quence in the metropolis ; every body of men; even 
individuals of all deſcriptions, Proteſtants and Roman 
Catholics, the oppoſers as well as the ſupporters of 
government-—all applied for the aſſiſtance of the ſol- 
diery. Military tyranny had not then, no more than it 
has now, taken place. Goverament could not imme- 
. diately anſwer every application with a party of ſoldi- 
ers, Hence complaints of information given of 
expected attacks which were not prevented by the ſol- 
diery . There were not troops ſufficient in the capi- 
tal to defend half the places that were threatened. As 
faſt as they arrived they were ordered upon the moſt 
neceſſary duty. 

During this political extant ſeveral individuals 
muſt neceſiarily have diſtinguiſhed themſelves. The 
writcr has names in his poſſeſſion which he could men- 
tion; but there might be others, equally deſerving, 
which have not reached him. Such conduct will find 
its ſilent way to praiſe; the ſelf-approbation of ſuch 
men will be no ſlender reward. They reſcue a word 
of conſequence from the mouth of faction; and patriot, 
when applied to them, is uſed in its proper ſenſe; is 
not proſtituted. | 

Yet, one individual forces himfeif upon notice. 
Mr. Wedderburn, the late Attorney General, merits 
every praiſe, every thank from his country, both for 
his public and his private ſpirit. The writer of this is 
not trammelled in the panegyrical language of dedica- 

4 | tion,. 


1 


tion, but he did not intend (til an indelicacy ſtruck 
him in dedicating a hiſtory of rioters to that judge by 
whom ſome of the rioters may perhaps be tried) to 
have prefixed the name of Loughborough to theſe pa- 
ges. Who has lo good a claim to the hiſtory of tu- 
mults as he who uſed every endeavour to quell them? 
His houſe-in Lincoln's Inn Fields Mr. W. immedi- 
ately fortified with the aſſiſtance of his friends, till the 
ſoldiery could be procured ; and determined to con- 
vince the lawleſs levellers that the roaring torrent of 
popular fury could not expect to purſue its deſtructive 
courſe, and to overflo and ſweep a whole country to 
ruin, without ſome obſtruction. At the burning of 


the chapel in Duke-itreet, he had already eminently | 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, The laudable aſſociations 


which were now formed in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln's Inn, and in Lincoln's Inn and the two 


Temples (whence the minds of the public, overcome 


at firſt by the ſuddenneſs of their danger, imbibed 


freſh ſpirits), if they were not originally ſuggeſted and 


ſet on foot by Mr. Wedderburn, were undoubtedly en- 


couraged by his preſence and advice, and inſpired by 


his example. 

Whatever maſk may be worn, whatever character 
may be aſſumed, by the actors upon the great ſtage of 
the world, the individual is too often viſtble through 
all the diſguiſe, At leaſt, follow the benevolent man, 


the patriot, the hero, from the theatre of public af-- 


fairs to their cloſets ; and, without mixing, according 


to Conde's maxim, with their valets de chambre, the 


hero, the patriot, the benevolent man, too frequently 
| K 23: turn 
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( 68 ) 


turn into characters with which the writer will nat 


ſtain his paper.---Traitors there are to humanity, | 


who, painting all thcir fellow-creatures from diſguſt- 
gin portraits of themſclves, even inſiſt, that, by what- 
ever ſecondary wheel we may be kept in motion, the 


primary ſpring, by which every man, in every fitua- 


tion of life, originally moves, is ſelfiſhneſs. But 
ſurely if this diabolical idea, which excludes from the 


human breaſt the whole train of charities and virtues, 


was ever contradicted by the conduct of any indivi- 
dual, it has had the lie given to it by the diſintereſted 
conduct of Mr. Wedderburn. The honours which 
have been conferred upon him, ſince theſe troubles, 
every one knows; and none, but the blind and nar- 
row- minded declaimers againſt the Scotch, object ta 
them. Theſe honours every one knew, for ſome time 


before the late troubles, were hovering over his head, 


and on] y, perhaps, waiting for the recovery of the Chan- 
cellor's health to ſettle thick upon him. What there- 
fore (according to the ſelfiſh phraſe) has he gotten, what 


could he expect to get, by his late commendable con- 


duct? Nothing. The Houſe of Commons, the 
courts of law he had already quitted ; he had refuſed 
to take briefs, ſo certain was he of his preferment. 
There is every ground, therefore, for aſſerting, that, 


had Mr. Wedderburn not come thus boldly forward 


to face the danger with which the country was threa- 
tened; had he (like ſome others, who will not, who 


ſhall not, eſcape diſgrace) determined the poſt of ho- 


nour, or rather of ſafety, to have been a private ſta- 
tion; had heretired to Mitcham, where 


Iva 
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—Tpſa, procul diſcordibus armis, 
Fundit humo fe acilem victum juſti ſſima tellus- 


he would indeed have miſſed the praiſe he now ſo 
richly merits, but he would not immediately have de- 
ſerved cenſure eminently ſevere ; {till he would have 
been crowned with his preſent honours, ſtill he would 
have been Lord Loughborough and at the head of the 
Common Pleas.---The writer muſt be at liberty to 
think he has pointed out to his countrymen one cha- 
racter, in one ſcene of life, free from ſelfiſhneſs, diſ- 
intereſted ; until he, finds himſelf confuted by argys 
ment, or EPA by proof, 

In the Temple a particular individual Rood fo pro- 
minently forth from among his companions, in the 
ſ] pirited preparations which the gentlemen ſo cheerfully 
made for its defence, that they can experience no paſ- 
ſion, except a little honeſt envy, at the mention of his 
name. Mr. Mansfield would be ill- treated, if, in a 
narration like the preſent, his name ſhould be omitted. | 

The members of Lincoln's Inn, as well as indeed 
the members of all the other inns of court, moſt of 
whom aſſociated (and of all the aſſociations in gene- 
ral), deſerve the thanks and the praiſes of their coun- 
trymen. Conduct ſo ſpirited inſpired even the timid 
with ſomething which, for the time, anſwered all the 
purpoſes of courage: while it took from the inſurgents 
not a little of that appearance of reſolution, Which was, 
in great meaſure, only the ebullition of cowardice; 
or the natural effect of that hope of ſucceſs and non- 
feſiſtance, which they had been taught to believe, 

and 


6 
and had flattered each other, they ſhould univerſally 
find. 

3 the Temple and Lincoln's . the rage of 
the populace was directed by ſomething more than 
their levelling idea of deſtroying every public build- 
ing.---To the Temple they were led by their thirſt 
after the life of the Biſhop of Lincoln. Having miſ- 
taken him (as is is ſuppoſed) for ſome other biſhop 
(fince he was not a biſhop at the paſſing of their hated 


act), when they almoſt murdered him at the com- 


mencement of their holy cruſade ; they now deter- 
mined to rectify their miſtake by obſtinately perſiſting 
in it; by deſtroying his furniture, razing his houſe 


from the ground, and glutting their groundleſs ven- 


geance with his life. To Lincoln's Inn it was ſaid 
they promiſed to pay a viſit in order to demoliſh the 


chambers of Mr. Dunning, Who (as the reader has 


ſeen) took an active part in e of the obnoxious 


bill. 


Mr. Dunning ſent away his papers and moveables 


of conſequence to a place of fafety; but, whatever 
was his real idea of danger, and notwithſtanding his 
houſe at Putney, he was continually ſeen at Lincoln's 
Inn during the inſurrection, if he did not remain there 


the whole time. This conduct might ariſe from anxi- 


ety about his chambers; it is not very probable it 


aroſe from anxiety about the ſafety of the ſocicty, 


ſince, notwithſtanding the gentlemen of the Inn had 
armed themſelves on his account, notwithſtanding the 
Inn was filled with ſoldiers on his account (and, it 


is believed, at his requeſt); either patriotiſm or pru- 
dence 


{ 93 } 


dence kept him, throughout the whole buſineſs, 
though one of the firſt men in the Inn, from taking 
any part, civil or military, by advice or otherwiſe, in 
the defence of thoſe who were in arms on his ac- 
count---or rather in defence of himſelf. The Spartan 
band of warriors were only now and then encouraged 
by a ſight of their Leonidas in the narrow paſs of his 
own Thermopylæ, in the door-way of his chambers, 
chewing the cud of courage and reflexion; and bend- 
ing under the weight of his arms, like Robinſon 
Cruſoe guarding. the firſt volume of his own hiſtory. 
Had this brave veteran been employed in defending his 
caſtle upon Putney-common, no one would have 
found fault with his abſence from Lincoln's-Inn. 


But, when he voluntarily viſited the field of battle, 


when he came forth to look on the face of war, it was 
expected from his known courage and bravery, and 


from the bold words, at leaſt, which he had ſo often 


wielded in public, words which “ had ſhaken the ar- 
ſenal and thundered over Greece, that he would have 


taken an active part, that he would have claimed the 


poſt of danger, in a ſituation of danger, for which, 
if he deſerved belief, he alone was to be thanked. 
Something of this kind was the rather expected by 
thoſe who knew that Mr. Dunning had ſeen ſome 
ſervice of no common nature, and to whom an anec- 
vote, with which the reader ſhall be made acquainted, 
was familiar. 

When Mr. Ss was Solicitor General, he is 
faid to have dedicated a few months, during one of the 
ited receſſes from public buſineſs, to the ill further 
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enlargement of his capacious mind * travel. Colonel 
Barré was his companion. 


Europe they ſaw, and Europe ſaw them too. 


Mr. Dunning's turn for military affairs, which has 
ſo manifeſtly diſplayed itſelf during the late campaign 
in Lincoln's-Inn, carried theſe illuſtrious travellers 
to Pruſſia, and, when in the dominions of Frederick; 
made them deſirous of being preſent at a review of his 
troops by the firſt warrior of the age. To his Pruſſian 
Majeſty's reviews at Berlin, to the maneeuvres in Si- 
leſia, acceſs is not of very difficult attainment; The 
grand exhibitions of war at Potſdam, about the end 
of September, are conducted with more ſecreſy, as 
they approach nearer to the reality of active ſervice; 
His own ſubjects, more eſpecially ſtrangers are rigidly; 
and prudently, debarred the fight of them. Mr. Dun- 
ning, however, was more fortunate than moſt people: 
Fortunate, indeed, had he treaſured up any of the 
Pruſſian manceuvres, which he beheld with fear and 
trembling, et quorum pars magna fuit; and had he ad- 
ded to his eſtabliſhed reputation for bravery by at leaſt 
communicating them to his . e in 
Lincoln's-Inn 

By the aſſiſtance of bis friend the Colonel, Mr. 
Dunning was admitted even into the arcana of theſe 
eſoteric myſteries. Colonel Barre; at a kind of fable 
d hote, in a tavern oppoſite the eſcurial, had been 
introduced to Colonel Quintus, the reigning favourite 
in Pruſſia, by his old friend Don Franciſco Buccarelli, 
in an interval between two bumpers of Packeretti. 


Mr. 


4 


Mr. Dunning was that day confined to his hotel, by a 
huſkineſs owing to his change of diet, and to ſome little 
intemperate indulgence over-night in a high diſh pe- 
culiar to Spain, wherein the chief ingredient was 
Spaniſh cheſnuts. Colonel Quintus, upon a viſit 
from the Engliſh traveller, recollected their intro- 
duction to each other at Madrid, and was of Knight's 
ſervice in the buſineſs. He ſpoke to two or three of 
the general officers, the affair was ſettled. And, now, 
behold Mr. Dunning and Colonel Barre, mounted 


upon two chargers lent them by two general officers, 


the friends of Quintus. Notwithſtanding the extent 
of the ground, the ſtrangers did not eſcape the keen 
eye of Frederick. Moft probably the military appear- 
ance of Mr, Dunning drew his attention. Obadiah upon 
Mr. Shandy's docked-tail coach-horſe, when he met 
Dr. Slop at the corner of the garden wall, was a fool 
to our hero. The king enquired who they were, 
Quintus begged his Majeſty's pardon for diſobeying 
his orders in introducing them; and informed him 
they were © an Engliſh colonel, et le Solicitor General 
du roi.” Frederick ſaid, if that were the caſe, he muſt 


ſhow the Engliſh General ſomething worth ſeeing ; 


but he looked as if he thought we did not excel in our 
breed of Generals, The favourite manceuvres of the 
Pruſſian warrior are the changes of front, whereof 
the oblique order is always the baſis, and the ſuddenly 
forming of it into columns on the right and left. 
The review on this day laſted longer, and was more 
complicate, than ordinary, Whether the king's eye 
can diſtinguiſh a legal from a military officer ; or whe- 
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( 74 ) 
ther Quintus, to gratify his royal maſter, betrayed his 
learned friend ; cannot be known. Certain, however, 
it is, no mode of attack, ambuſcade, retreat, or evo- 
lution was on that day omitted. Mr. Dunning's war- 
horſe, in ſpite of all his learned rider's arguments, did 
his duty, like an old hunter, by a kind of intuition, 
Wherever the battle raged molt fiercely, thither he 
conveyed the Solicitor General of England. His rider 
ſoon ceaſed to attend to any thing more than the pre- 
ſervation of his ſeat, by means of the charger's main, 
and the pommel of the ſaddle. It was a ſcene to ſet at 
defiance even the powers of a Hogarth, "The whiſker- 
ed grenadiers of Pruſſia could hardly ſit their horſes for 
laughing. After the tireſome duty of the day was over, 
his Majeſty defired the foreigners might be introduced 
to him. Of Colonel Barre, as a military man, he 
took ſome trifling notice, Next approached Mr. Dun- 
ning, upon his charger, exactly in ſuch a manner as 
the charger choſe, non indecoro pulvere ſordidus. “ L'a- 
c yocat du roi,” ſaid Quintus. Hah,” obſerved his 
Majeſty (meafuring the warrior from head to foot, 
which did not take him much time), * C*eſt un avocat.“ 
At this moment his Pruſſian majeſty has a man about 
his perſon, who is not caſt in Nature's moſt military 
mould, to whom he gives the title of his Solicitor Ge- 
neral.---That thoſe of Mr. Dunning's friends, who 
were acquainted with this anecdote, ſhould have ex- 
pected ſomething from him at this criſis, is far from 
ftrange.--- | 
Return we now to the courſe of our narration. --- 


During this confuſion every hour produced handbil!s 
| : : 8 of 
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of the moſt inflammatory kind- accounts of the 
bloody maſſacres committed by the ſoldiers upon many 
hundreds of his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects now ly- 
ing dead in the ſtreets; lifts of all the fooleries and 
villainies of the Roman Catholic religion; &c. &e. 
The effects of theſe were taken off as much as poſſible 
by papers of a different kind, diſtributed (as it ſeemed) 
by government, and by the friends of government. 
On Wedneſday, June the 7th, the Houſe of Lords 
met in purſuance of their adjournment, and finding it 
impoſſible to do their duty, they adjourned to Monday; 
on which day things were not yet ſufficiently quiet for 
them to proceed to buſineſs; ſo that they may be ſaid, 
in fact, to have adjourned to Monday ſe'nnight, the 
Igth of June. To that day the Houſe of Commons 
(who met on Thurſday the 8th) did at once adjourn; 
On Wedneſday the private committee fat to enquire 


into the cauſes of the riots. On Thurſday, the day 


to which they ſtood adjourned, the Houſe only heard 
the Lord Advocate's motion for their further adjourn- 
ment to Monday ſe'nnight; and an account from Sir 
P. J. Clerke of the occaſion of his being drawn by the 
populace, with Lord G. Gordon, in his Lordſhip's 
carriage, from Parliament-ſtreet to Mr. Alderman 
Bull's in Leadenhall-ſtreet.---He was obliged to beg 
Lord George's protection from the mob. His Lordſhip 
reſcued him in his carriage. The mob took off the 

horſes, and would not ſuffer him to quit the carriage. 
Thurſday's paper contained, many of them, what 
they choſe to call *“ a ſpeech intended to have been 
ſpoken by Lord Abingdon on the preceding evening, 
I. 2 had 
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had he not, on his going down, found the houſe, 29 
his ſtoniſiment, riſen.” They could never have been 
authorized to have given a paper ſo intitled to the 
public, becauſe a peer of parliament muſt know that 
the ſpecch of a peer of parliament, whatever number 
of foul copies may have been made of it, ſhould be 
delivered to the great council of the nation in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and not to noblemen, gentlemen and 
others, to liege ſubjects and rebellious rioters, through 
the channel of a three- penny newſpaper.---Beſide, this 
ſpurious ſpeech moſt earneſtly intreats the repeal of 
that Act, which a lawleſs mob had aſſembled before 
the houſes of parliament to force the members to re- 
peal. With what contempt is the conduct of the 
city of London viewed, whoſe common-counci] have 
voted a petition to the ſame effect ſince the ſuppreſſion 
of the riots? On Wedneſday the 7th the rioters were 
at their height. Would Lord Abingdon, on ſuch a 
day, have been bullied into a repeal of an act of par- 
liament? Would he have merited tenfold contempt by 
making ſuch a ſpeech on ſuch a day ?---Again, the 

ſpeech ſays, the military will not fight for us in 
ſuch a caſe ; and, if they do not,” it aſks, what, 
my Lords, is to become of our country?“ Inſinua- 
tions of this nature could never have been ſent to the 
public papers by Lord Abingdon (and, if the ſpeech 
was intended to have been delivered by Lord A. it 
could only have been ſent by his Lordſhip) at a time 
when the ſalvation of the metropolis depended literally 
upon the ſoldiery's fighting for us.---< I fear my 
Lords, there is at the bottom of all this diſturbance 


the Geep-laid ſcheme of a dark cabal to diſſolve. the 
4. conſti- 
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conſtitution of this country.“ This part of the 
ſpeech, whether ever it was intended for the Houſe of 
Lords or not, contains what moſt readers feel to be 
true. | 

On Thurſday, June the 8th, ſome diſturbances of 
no great conſequence happened in the Borough, which 
were eaſily quelled by the ſoldiery. The arrival of 
more troops, both horſe and foot, kept every thing 
quiet, and once more reſtored tranquillity to the af- 
frighted public. Things by degrees returned into 
their uſual channels. On Friday buſineſs commenced 
again in Weſtminiter-hall.--- Thoſe, who, upon the 
appearance of ſuch a numcrous banditti, wondered 
whence they came; now expreſſed as much wonder 
whither they could be gone.---Many paſſages of life 
are in common converſation compared to a dream 
theſe four or five days had really the appearance of 
one. | | | 

On this day (Thurſday) was publiſhed a moſt hu- 
mane and prudent proclamation, informing the public 
that it was ©* neceſſary to employ the military power,“ 
and that * the moſt direct and effectual orders were 
„ iſſued to all officers, by an immediate exertion of 
« their utmoſt force to repreſs the tumults and inſur- 
& rections.” This was inſtantly reported, and conſi- 
dered, my many as a declaration of martial law. But 
it is not ſingular, when almoſt a whole kingdom had 
for ſo many years miſunderſtood, or not conceived the 
full meaning of, an act of parliament (the Riot AR), 
that diſcontented inſurgents ſhould miſconſtrue a pro- 
clamation which they had not taken time to ſtudy. 

| 5 The 


1 
The proclamation, notwithſtanding the outery againf 
it, hot only does not eſtabliſh martial law or any thing 
like it, but gives very little more power to the wearer 
of a red coat, than the wearer of a coat of any colour 
in the rainbow already poſſeſſed by the laws of his 
country, if thoſe laws be rightly underſtood: | 
So univerſally was the origin of theſe evils traced, 
whether deſignedly or undeſignedly on his part, to the 
unfortunate preſident of the Proteſtant aſſociation, 
that humanity gave place for a time to a meaner paſ- 
ſion, and many, who were ſufficiently compoſed to 
uſe their bottles and glaſſes, drank as a toaſt, 4 The 
Gordian Knot, and Alexander Wedderburn to cut it.” 
--- On Friday evening, Lord George Gordon having 
been taken into cuſtody at his houſe by two meflengers, 
was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower ; where 
we will leave him to the bitterneſs of his own re- 
flexions, and to the juſtice of his country. When 
he had been committed two or three days, he com- 
plained to the officer upon duty of the cloſeneſs of his 
confinement, and of the cruelty of not being ſuffered 
to ſee his deareſt friend or his neareſt relation. The 
officer appealed to his own good ſenſe for the neceſſity 
of ſuch confinement ; but begged to aſſure him that, 
ſince he had been in cuſtody, neither friend nor rela- 
tion had once come to ſee him. The ſame evening 
the Lord Mayor underwent an examination before the 
privy council, in conſequence, as it is ſaid, of com- 
plaints preferred againſt him for groſs inactivity during 
the riots by Mr. Foley and Lord Beauchamp. If we 
may credit report, the Lord Mayor did not do his cha- 
| racter 
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racer much ſervice by his behaviour before the council, 
It is to be hoped an inquiry into conduct, like that of 
which he is ſo loudly accuſed, will not ſtop here. 

On Saturday June the 1oth was publiſhed a procla- 
mation, offering a reward of fifty pounds upon the 
conviction of any of the rioters, 

While the ſoldiery were rendering us theſe eſſential 
ſervices at home, and two camps were forming in St. 
James's and Hyde parks, the winds were wafting to us 
a-croſs the Atlantic intelligence of the brilliant ſucceſs 
of our armies in another quarter of the globe. Thurſ- 
day, June the 15th, ſaw the Earl of Lincoln arrive 
with ſuch news from General Sir Henry Clinton as 
the writer will not repeat, becauſe it will not ſpeedily 
be forgotten by his countrymen, It ſpread ſuch joy 

over the metropolis, that it almoſt droye from the recol- 
lection of its inhabitants the ſituation from which they 
had ſo lately eſcaped ; a ſituation worſe perhaps than 
that of the beſieged inhabitants of Charles- Town. 

It ſhould have been mentioned, that there were at- 
tempts at riots in one or two proyincial places, at Hull 
and at Briſtol ; but they were ſtopped immediately, 
At Bath a chapel, and two or three houſes, were de- 
ſtroyed. The ſoldiery, however, quickly quelled the 
inſurgents.--- | 

The attention of every thinking man was now fixed 
upon Monday the 19th of June, the day on which 

both houſes were to meet. The report that his Ma- 
| jeſty would go to the houſe was heared by all with 
pleaſure. On that day his Majeſty met his parlia- 
ment, and delivered the following manly and ſpirited. 
ſpeech from the throne. 
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& Ay Lords, and Gentlemen, 


ts The outrages committed by bands of deſperate 
and abandoned men, in various parts of this metro- 
polis, broke forth with ſuch violence into acts of fe- 
lony and treaſon, had fo far overborne all civil autho- 
rity, and threatened ſo directly the immediate ſubver- 
Bon of all legal power, the deſtruction of all property, 
and the confuſion of every order in the ſtate, that I 
found myſelf obliged, by every tie of duty and affec- 
tion to my people, to ſuppreſs, in every part, thoſe 
rebellious inſurrections, and to provide for the public 
ſafety, by the moſt effectual and immediate applica- 
tion of the force entruſted to me by parliament. 

& T have directed copies of the proclamations iſſued 
upon that occaſion to be laid before you, | 

ce Proper orders have been given for bringing the 
authors and abettors of theſe inſurrections, and the 
perpetrators of ſuch criminal a&s, to ſpeedy trial, and 
to ſuch condign puniſhment as the laws of their 
country preſcribe, and as the vindication of public 
Juſtice demands. DE | 

« Though I truſt it is not neceſſary, yet I think it 
right at this time, to renew to you my ſolemn aſ- 
ſurances, that I have no other object but to make the 
laws of the realm, and the principles of our excellent 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, the rule and meaſure 
of my conduct; and I ſhall ever conſider it as the firſt 
duty of my ſtation, and the chief glory of my reign, 
to maintain and preſerve the eſtabliſhed religion of my 
kingdoms, and, as far as in me lies, to ſecure and to 


perpetuate the rights and liberties of my people.” 
- The 


fa} 


The addreſs of thanks was carried in both houſes, 
without a negative. In the Lords the Duke of Rich- 
mond found much fault, and profeſſed he ſhould 
thereafter find much more, with the conduct of go- 
yerament ;. in conſequence of information for which 
his Grace acknowledged his obligation to common 
newſpapers. Lord Mansfield explained the law of 
England with regard to riots, in a manner which muſt 
have made moſt of his auditors reflect what a loſs the 
country would have ſuſtained had the Barbarians car- 
ried into exccution their bloody purpoſes. An unaf- 
fected ſtroke of natural eloquence is ſaid to have invo- 
luntarily eſcaped his Lordſhip, which muſt have 
dimmed, for an inſtant, the eye of every liberal, feel- 
ing hearer -- My Lords, I ſhall not deliver my 
«© opinion from books; God knows I have none.” 
---In the Commons Colonel Barre, Mr. Dunning, 
Mr. Fox, though they did not oppoſe the addreſs, 
took care to qualify their aſſent to it. Mr. Burke 
ſeemed to overlook the grand traitors to our country, 
and to aſcribe all the diſturbances to a ſett of deluded 
fanatics. 

Let Juſtice, with her flow but certain ſtep, purſue 
the ſteady courſe of evidence, and we ſha!l ſoon trace 
this turbulent torrent of popular inſurrection to its 
fountain head. If the dry rock was originally ftruck 
by the magic wand of fanaticiſm ; no ſooner had the 
waters guſhed forth, than they were ſwelled into a 
roaring ſtræam by domeſtic treaſon and foreign vil- 
lainy, True it is, that after the ſoldiery had been 
obliged to fire in Bloomſbury Square, a fanatic female 
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wretches who fell, and beſmearing the faces of thoſe 
near her, „I corjure you,” ſhe exclaimed, „ by the 
blood of thoſe whom we have ſcen murdered in defence 
of our holy religion, not to ſtop while a Roman re- 
mains in England !” True it is, that two rioters 
were overheard in deep argument; when one ob- 
ſerved to the other, Why, now, this American 
war. Is it not brother murdering brother, and pro- 
teſtant fighting againſt proteſtant ? And what is that 
but a popiſh maſſacre ?” Yet is it equally fact, that 
Delenda e/t Carthago was the word: that ſome of the 
rioters killed by the ſoldiery, were only diſguiſed as 


low people ; that ſome of thoſe in cuſtody are cer- 


tainly Roman Catholics : that foreign paper, to no 
inconſiderable amount, has very lately croſſed the 
Channel: that ſtrange ſtories are told and believed 
about the large ſums of money produced and paid on 
behalf of the mob by men, to appearance, not worth 
fix-pence : that on the Friday and Tueſday (the 2d 
and 6th of June) were ſeen in the Adelphi and 
Palace-yard, men in long blue gowns, diſguiſed 
ſomething like quack doctors' ſervants, who diſtri- 


buted, from large bags under their gowns, handfuls 


of halfpence to ſuch of the rioters as choſe to take 
them : that ſtands of arms have been ſecured either of 
French or Spaniſh make : that, ſtrange as it may 
ſound, ſomething more than inſinuations was hinted 
to ſome of the proteſtant ſubſcribers, that, by indul- 
gencies to the Roman Catholics, the King had broken 


his coronation oath ; and that the throne could not be 
| better 


( 83+) 
better filled than by ſo firm a friend to religion as 
Lord George Gordon, who would allow no nobility, 
but would reduce all his ſubjects to one happy level. 
Another fact is curious, and undeniable---without 
any refinement in ſuſpicion, or pretending to ſee quite 
a mile into the mill-ſtone, all muſt allow that there 


have been diſplayed throughout theſe convulſions, 


more of ſcheme, more of regularity, more of ſyſtem, 
than have hitherto appeared in county aſſociations the 
moſt violent. In this fact there is much opportunity 
for reflection. To reflection the reader now feels an 
inclination to be left. May his refleftions be undiſ- 
turbed by new alarms! May theſe convulſions (tho? 
who will anſwer for them?) be now altogether over 
paſt! They authorize the writer to mention one inter- 
nal danger that ſtill hangs over us, which he ſeriouſly 
recommends to the attention of every individual-—it 
perhaps would not diſgrace the attention even of par- 
liament. At a time when we are all convinced how 
narrowly we have eſcaped from the danger of foreign 
perfidy, no family, of any rank, ſhould be ſuffered 
to retain in its ſervice a foreign ſervant. 

While every day brings to light the diabolical effects 
of theſe inſurrections, let us not forget to rejoice over 
the good effects they have produced. Every indvi- 
dual, whether father, ſon, nephew, or brother, muft 
experience ſenſations of happineſs on the reconcilia- 
tion of the royal family. | 

The reader will be ſurprized to know what the wri- 
ter believes to be truth; that, notwithſtanding Lord 
George's army of petitioners againſt Sir George Sa- 
f M 2 vile's 
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vile's bill, not a ſingle additional popiſh ſchool or ſe- 
minary has been opened ſince the paſſing of the bill; 
and the number of prieſts have decreaſed twenty-three. 
No leſs ſurprized will he be to recollect, that the Sun- 
day before this army of martyrs began their attack on 
the conſtitution, two of the firſt Roman Catholics in 
the kingdom {Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Gaſcoyne) 
read their public recantations, which were Known to 
have been in contemplation ſome time. 

It is not the leaſt extraordinary fact in the hiſtory 
of this bufincis, that a modern Partridge ſhould by 
accident have hit the blot ſo exactly. From * Vox 
Stellarum, or Francis Moore's Loyal Almanack for 
1780,” the writer tranſcribes the following obſerva- 
tions on the preſent month of June: 


«© Latet Anguis in Herba. 


% Whoſoever doth but ſeriouſly conſider the actions of 
this and the ſucceeding months (here being many ſignal 
aſpects of the planets) ſhall find much of council therein, 
and probably as mu hof a ion follows in one kind or other 
We may expect the diſcovery of treachery, diſſimulation, 
and villainy in ſome great per ſons in many parts of Europe. 
We now live in thoſe times that produce prodigious at- 
tempts both at home and abroad. Every man is apt to 
abound in his own ſenſe. Some would arrive to a kind of 
prodigy in government, and endeavour to become cedars of 
ſtate. But let ſuch perſons content themſelves; for death 
and time will certainly cure their maladies, and convey 
them out of the reach of envy and contempt, which they 
cannot reaſonably expect during life,” 


And 


1 
And here the writer, having deſcribed the bleſſed 
conſequences of appeals to the people, leaves his read- 
ers to brood over them. Thoſe now at a diftance 
from the ſcene of public affairs, and thoſe who ſhall 
hereafter be born at a diſtance from theſe times, will 
wiſh to know the preſent ſentiments of Engliſhmen, 
with regard to the a& which we are, beyond a doubt, 
primarily to thank for theſe diſaſters ; though it is not 
meant to be fuggeſted that the authors of the act ever 
intended them. © ES | 

Thinking men ſeem to be divided into three clafles. 
The moſt numerous are violent againft the repeal of 
an act of parliament which has been attacked by 
riot, inſurrection, and rebellion : they fay it would 
be dubbing a lawleſs mob reprefentatives of the 
people and. peers of Parliament : Sir George Savile's 
bill grants the Roman Catholics no improper indul- 
gencies; they are ſtill, by other acts of the legiſſa- 
ture, prohibited, upon pain of fine and impriſonment, 


from teaching ſchools, unleſs they be licenſed by the 
ordinary, and ſubſcribe a declaration of conformity 


to the liturgy of the church, and frequent the worſhip 
eſtabliſhed by law. If they willingly ſay or hear 
maſs, they forfeit, the one two hundred, the other 
one hundred marks, and each ſhall ſuffer one year's 
impriſonment: they muſt not keep arms in their 
houſes, nor come within ten miles of London, upon 
pain of one hundred pounds ; they may not travel 
above five miles from home, upon pain of ſorfeiting 
all their goods; and they may not come to Court, 
under pain of one hundred pounds; if any perſon 

| ſend 
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( 8 ) 
ſend another abroad, to be educated in the popiſh re- 
ligion, or contribute to their maintenance when there, 
the ſender, the ſent, and contributor, are diſabled to 
ſue in law and equity; to take any legacy; to bear 
any office, and ſhall forfeit all their goods and chat- 
tels, and likewiſe all their real eſtate for life ; where 
any perſon, having been a proteſtant, becomes re- 
conciled to the Sce of Rome, or procures others to 
be reconciled, the offence amounts to high treaſon. 
This party ſtrengthen themſelves further by every 
liberal and captivating argument in favour of tolera- 
tion. | 
A claſs of men, leſs numerous than the former, are 
for the repeal of the act: they ſay the riots are now 
over, and that thoſe very riots were begun, or at leaſt 
continued, by thoſe Roman Catholics to whom this 
act grants indulgencies : that Roman Catholic is only 
another word for the natural enemies of our country, 
that to grant them indulgencies 1s to grant indulgen- 
cies to the French and the Spaniards. Theſe argu- 
ments are backed, they ſay, by the opinion of Black- 
ſtone (4, 54), in the following paſſage, As to the 
papiſts, what has been ſaid of the proteſtant diſſenters, 
would hold equally ſtrong for a general toleration of 
them, provided their ſeparation was founded upon dit- 
ference of opinion in re'igion, and their principles 
did not alſo extend to a ſubverſion of the civil govern- 
ment. If once they could be brought to renounce the 
ſupremacy of the Pope, they might quietly enjoy their 
ſeven ſacraments, their purgatory, and auricular con- 
feſſion; their worſhip of reliques, and images; nay, 
even 
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even their tranſubſtantiation. But while they ac- 


knowledge a foreign power ſuperior to the ſovereignty 
of the kingdom, they cannot complain if the laws of 
that kingdom will not treat them upon the footing of 
good ſubjects.” 

A third ſet, as is ever the caſe both in public and 
private, too cowardly to ſpeak their real ſentiments 
and ſtand the hazard of the throw, wiſh to have their 
timidity paſs for caution, and pretend to recommend 
ſomething between the two extremes. Theſe daſtardly 
trimmers form, it is to be hoped, the leaſt numerous, 
they certainly form the moſt deſpicable claſs of the 
three. | 
All men of all deſcriptions, and all ways of think-, 
ing, who have peruſed Voltaire's chapter on te/eration, 
call to their minds the following paſſage, and lament 


that the author ſhould not deſerve the praiſe of pro- 


phecy ; In Holland they no longer fear that the 
diſputations of a Gomar, concerning predeftination, 
ſhould bring the head of a grand penſionary to the 
block; nor in London, that the quarrels between the 
preſbyterians and the epiſcopals, about a form of 
prayer, and a ſurplice, ſhould again ſpill the blood of 
their King upon a ſcaftold. Ireland will not any 
more behold its Catholic inhabitants ſacrifice, as an 
acceptable offering, the lives of their proteſtant bre- 
thren. No! Such cruelties as theſe will never be 
imitated. Philoſophy, the ſiſter of religion, has her- 
ſelf ſnatched the poignard from the hands of ſuper- 
ſition, ſo long bathed in blood; and the human un- 


derſtanding, recovered from its delirium, ſtands 
amazed 
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amazed at the ſhocking brutalities into which it has 
been hurricd by enthuſiaſm.“ - Thus much for theſe 
inſurrections. 

The reader, who ſhall be at the 8 of turning 
back to the beginning of thoſe tumults in the reign of 


our firſt Charles, which ended in the ſubverſion of the 


conſtitution, and in the tyranny of Cromwell, will 
ſee how much more ſerious and threatening were the 
tumults we have experienced, than thoſe,---Let us 
then be upon conſtant guard againſt the dark deſigns 
of modern Cromwells and their follower: ; and let us 
uſe every endeavour to bring to juſtice the agents of 


France, Spain and America. Private friendſhip muſt 


give way to public ſafety. Bad men, for evil pur- 
poſes, have long accuſtomed themſelves to burſt every 
dear and ſocial tie---it is now time that every honeſt 
man, for the beſt of purpoſes, ſhould forget he has 
any friend, any father, any brother, any wife, any 
child, but his country. Can an Engliſhman behold, 
unconcerned, the royal oak wither and decay ? Can 
he fit ſtil] and ſee preparations made to conſume it by 


fire ? The axe of faction and national hatred is laid to 
the root of the tree. The moment is come when this 


venerable and antient conſtitution, beneath the branches 
whereof our anceſtors have for ſo many centuries en- 
joyed ſhade and ſhelter, will either ſhake the nations 
with its fall to ruin; or, defended by our gratitude 
and our courage, will take ſtronger and deeper root, 
and ſpread its flouriſhing and everlaſting arms around 
our Childrens” children. 


JJ 


C 
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Oh ! if chance thine home 
Salute thee with a fater's honour'd name, 

Go, call thy ſons, inſtruct them what a debt 

They owe their anceſtors, and make them ſwear 
To pay it, by tranſmitting down entire | 
Thoſe ſacred rights to which themſelves were born ! 


— — —— («- -—-Wn_—_— 
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SHOULD this meet the approbation of the pub- 
lic, it will be followed by a ſhort appendix, after the 
trials of all the rioters, and the final extinction of all 
the members of rebel lion. 


From the very ſhort ſpace of time employed in put- 
ting this together, it is more than poſſible ſome errors 


may be diſcovered. Should they be material errors, 


the writer moſt ſincerely begs pardon of any to whom 
they may relate; nor has he any defence behind which 
to ſhelter himſelf, but the honeſty of his intentions. 
Material errors or not, the writer will be exceedingly 
obliged to any reader who ſhall enable him to correct 
now | | 


— 


22 June, 1780. 
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APPENDIX. 


Ir remains to fulfill the promiſe made in the pre- 
ceding Poſtſcript; though Lord George has not yet 
been tried, and it cannot yet be ſaid that rebellion is 
altogether extinguiſhed *. | 

Curioſity will be pleaſed to know what paſſed in. 
parliament during the ſhort time they ſate after theſe 
troubles. On Tueſday June the 20th, both houſes 
went up with the addreſſes ; after which the commons 
reſolved themſelves into a committee on the petitions 
againſt the Roman Catholic bill ; Lord North, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Burke, and the Lord Advocate, ſpoke 
2gainſt the petitions --- Mr. Ambler, and Sir P. |. 
Clerke, in favour of them. June the 21ſt, was ſpent 
by both houſes in grammatical diſputes concerning a | 
correſpondence between Lord Amherſt and Colonel 
Twiſleton. On the 22d, Sir G. Saville brought into 
the lower houſe a bill to amend a late act in fayour 
of Roman Catholics, ſo far as it relates to ſchools. 
On the 29th, it was read a third time, and paſſed. 
July the 5th, it was thrown out by the Lords, One 
houſe of parliament, at leaſt, determined not to be 


* As this was never meant for a catchpenny publication, the ac- 
count of the Scotch riots, given at ſome length in the ſormer edi- 
tion, is in this curtailed, that the addition of the appendix miglit 
pot add to the price of the book, | 

bullied 


Fn] 
bullied by a mob. Some of the noble Lords perhaps 


recollected part of the famous ſpeech of Waller the 


poet, upon the agitation of the great queſtion, whe=- 


ther Epiſcopacy ought to be aboliſhed - Some, I 


ſee, are moved with a number of hands againſt the 
biſhops; which I confeſs rather inclines me to their 
defence: for I look upon Epiſcopacy as a counter- 
ſcarp, or the out-work, which, if it be taken by this 
aſſault of the people, and, withall, this myſtery once 
revealed, that we muſt deny them nothing when they aſR 
it thus in troops, we may, in the next place, have as 
hard a taſk to defend our property, as we have lately 
had to recover the prerogative.” With our patriots this 
orator ſhould have ſome weight. He, too, was famous 


in his generation for ſpeeches filled with hyperbolical 


complaints of imaginary grievances ; ſpeeches which 
diſaffection and diſcontent regularly dictate. Political 
truth, as a truly great man obſerves *, is equally in 
danger from the praiſes of courtiers, and the excla- 


mations of patriots. 


Whether the Britiſh parliament employed its time 
to as much purpoſe as it might after theſe inſurrec- 
tions, poſterity will determine. On Saturday the 8th 
of July, his Majeſty prorogued it, with the follow- 
ing ſpeech. 


© Ty Lords, and Gentlemen, 
IT gives me great ſatisfaction to find myſelf able 
to determine this long ſeffion of parliament, that you 
may be at liberty to return to your ſeveral counties, 


* Johnſon's Life of Waller, 
| N 2 and 
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and attend to your private affairs, after ſo laborious 
a diſcharge of your duty in the public ſervice; and [ 
take this occaſion to expreſs my ſincere acknowledge- 
ment for the freſh proofs you have given me of your 
affectionate zeal for the ſupport of my government, 
and of your juſt eſtimation of the real and permanent 
intereſts of your country. 

Your magnanimity and perſeverance in the proſe- 
cution of this juſt and neceſſary war, have enabled 
me to take ſuch exertions as will, I truſt, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Divine Providence, diſappoint the violent 
and unjuſt deſigns of my enemies, and bring them to 
liſten to equitable and honourable terms of peace. 

Theſe exertions have already been attended with 
ſucceſs by ſea and land; and the late important and 
proſperous turn of affairs in North America, affords 
the faireſt proſpe& of the returning loyalty and affec- 
tion of my ſubjects in the Colonies, and of their 
happy re-union with their parent country. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I feel myſelf under particular obligations to thank 
you for the large and ample ſupplies you have ſo 
chearfully granted, and for the confidence you repoſe 
in me. No attention ſhall be wanting, on my part, 
to render them effectual, and to ſee them faithfully 


applied. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Let me earneſtly recommend to you to aſſiſt me, by 
your intereſt and authority, in your ſeveral countics, 


as you have by your unanimous ſupport in parliament, 
| in 


. 
in guarding the peace of the kingdom from future 
diſturbances, and watching over the preſervation of 
the public ſafety. Make my people ſenſible of the 


| happineſs they enjoy, and the diſtinguiſhed advanta- 
ges they derive from our excellent conſtitution in 


church and ſtate. Warn them of the hazard of in- 


novation---Point out to them the fatal conſequences 
of ſuch commotions as have lately been excited : and 
let it be your care to impreſs on their minds this im- 


portant truth, That rebellious inſurrections to reſiſt 


or reform the laws, muſt end either in the deſtruction 
of the perſons who make the attempt, or in the ſub» 
verſion of our free and happy conſtitution.” 


It was the intention to have given a particular ac- 
count of the trials of all the rioters; but, ſuch an 
account what reader would wiſh to peruſe? The wri- 
ter is glad to eſcape from a taſk which appears as un- 
neceſſary, as it would certainly be unpleaſant. Suf- 
fice it that, at the Old Bailey, 85 were tried for the 
riots, of whom 35 were capitally convicted at St. 


Margaret's-Hill 24 out of 50. Of thoſe capitally con- 


victed ſome were not executed. "Thoſe who ſuffered 
underwent the law as near as poſſible to the reſpective 
places where they had ſo outrageouſly violated it. The 
turn the paſſions of the public took on theſe executi- 
ons was ſingular. Now was the moment for pity 
and for patriotiſm. *©* What a melancholy ſight to be- 
% hold ſo many poor deluded wretches put to death in 
cool blood!“ A month had entirely wiped away all 


recollection of the horrors and cruelties of the riots. 
| 'T hoſe 


1 


Thoſe men, whoſe very wives and daughters ſincerely 
wiſhed, and loudly ſpoke their wiſhes, in all parts of 
the town, that the ſoldiers would in June put the 
riotous mob to death by hundreds without judge or 
Jury, found humanity enough in July to declaim againſt 
a bloodthirſty government for hanging a dozen or two, 
after the laws of their country had deliberately found 
them guilty of being concerned in the mob, and many 
of being ringleaders. --- The trueſt patriot is not he 
who poſſeſſes or attects the fineſt feelings. 

One thing the writer muſt confeſs. Notwithſtand- 
ing what he thought laſt month, of which he is fill 
perſuaded, that the late inſurrections might be traced 
higher than to chimney-ſweepers and ſhirtleſs appren- 
tices, not much higher have they yet been traced, 
Theſe are things, however, of which every one is per- 
ſuaded, though they will not admit of legal proof. 
Hundreds of the inferior agents have hitherto cluded 
Juſtice---the prime movers are more capable and more 
intereſted to elude her. Of thoſe who exclaim the 
loudeſt againſt the malignant falſity of the preſent wri- 
ter's inſinuations, not a few know them to have truth 
for their baſis. Should future hiſtorians be obliged to 
acknowledge that no diſtinguiſhed character ſuffered 
for the rebellious inſurrections in June 1780; they 
will aſcribe it more to the good fortune or good con- 
duct of ſome people, than to their honeſty or their 
patriotiſm, | 

More was meant to have been ſaid in this appendix, 
which has been ſaid much better in Lord Loughbo- 


rough's celebrated ſpeech to the grand jury of Surry- 
 * It 


( 8 ] 
It cannot happen to many readers of this book to be 
better informed than his Lordſhip. By his Lordſhip's 


charge the writer is content that his book ſhould be 


tried. With a copy of it he bids adieu to his readers. 
31ſt JULY, 1780. | 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 


I: » gentlemen, you came here totally ignorant of 
the tranſactions that have lately paſſed in this neigh- 
bourhood ; if it were poſſible that you had neither ſeen 
nor heard of the devaſtation that has been committed 
not long ago, the remnants of the flames that muſt 
have ſtruck your view as you came to this place, would 
immediately have declared to you the occaſion of your 

being called together. His Majeſty's paternal care for 
the welfare of all his ſubjects, would not permit him 
to ſuffer offences ſo dangerous and of ſuch enormity, 
to remain without trial for a longer time than the law 
requires for aſſembling a jury of the county to enquire 
into them. The Commiſſion, gentlemen, under which 
you are called together, extends only to crimes of High 
Treaſon or of F elony, committed by thoſe who are, 
or who ſhall be, within the time defcribed in that com- 
miſſion, in the common gaol of this county, charged 
with ſuch offences. 

Tt was not thought proper to blend the common 
buſineſs of an Aſſize, the cnquiry into thoſe crimes 
that the frailty of human nature is but too liable to 
commit, with crimes of ſo deep a guilt, and ſo much 
above the ordinary pitch of human wickedneſs, as thoſe 


offences which will fall under your conſideration. . 
= The 
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The general circumſtances under which theſe crimes 
were committed, are of too great and too ſhameful no- 
toriety : but it will be neceſſary for thoſe who are to 
take into conſideration the nature and the quality of 
the acts imputed to the ſeveral perſons who will be 
| brought before you as offenders; it will be neceſſary 
for you to mark the ſeveral parts, in order to obſerve 
the connexion of thoſe parts with the whole, and to 
determine upon the nature and quality of the acts im- 
puted, upon a general obſervation of the whole cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, applying thoſe circumſtances 
always to the particular parts which the different in- 
formations that will be laid before you will aſſign, to 
the ſeveral perſons that are accuſed. I ſhall therefore 
think it part of my duty to endeavour to lay before 
you, gentlemen, in one view, a ſhort account of thoſe 
dangers from which this kingdom has lately been de- 
Iivered. I make uſe of that expreffion, for it will 
clearly appear that it was not only the deſtruction of 
the property of individuals, or an attack upon the 
lives or fortunes of particular deſcriptions of men, 
but the evil was not intended to be partial. The 
blow that it hath pleaſed Providence to avert, was 
aimed at the credit, the conſtitution, and the very be- 
ing of this ſtate, | 

Gentlemen, the firſt remarkable circumſtance that 
calls for your obſervation, is a large concourſe of 
people aſſembled in St. George's Fields upon the 2d 
of June; they were called together by an advertiſe- 
ment publiſhed in the name of a perſon ſtated to be 


the preſident of an aflociation ; the advertiſement was 
| 5 inviting 


1597 


inviting the attendance of thouſands of people, ap- 
pointing ſignals by which they were to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, preſcribing tne order and courſe of their march, 
in ſeveral columns, to the place of their deſtination. 

Charity will oblige us to ſuppoſe, that, of the 
perſons thus aſſembled, there Were many who came 
there unwarily, and unconſcious of any evil intend- 
ed; but it would be credulity, in the extreme, to 
ſuppoſe, that there were not ſome among them, who 
knew, who foreſaw, who intended, and who prac- 
tiſed to accompliſh the purpoſes that were intended to 
be effectuated by that mceting. 


Gentlemen, a ſhort time diſcloſed, that one pur- 


poſe of that aſſembly was to over-awe the legiſlature, 
and to obtain an alteration of the eſtabliſhed law by 
force and numbers. There was a petition to repeal 
an act in which the petitioners had no ſpecial intereſt. 
To petition for th+ paſſing, or the repeal, of any act, 
is the undoubted inherent birth-right of the ſubject z 
but, under the name and colour oi petitian, to aſſume 
command over the legiſlature, is a diſſolution of all 
government ; and it is right to remind you, that fatal 
experience hath ſhown the danger of tumultuous pe- 
titioning in the outſet of that unhappy conteſt which 
ended in a total diſſolution of this government; and, 

among the firlt acts aft r the reſtora ion of legal au- 
thority, was a law paſſed in the 13th year of the reign 
of King Cnarles Ti. which directs, that no pctition for 
the chcration of matters eſtabliſhed by law in church 
aud ſtate, not having previouſly obtained the app ro- 


bation of tne magiſtrates or of the grand jury, ſhall 
be 
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be ſigned by more than twenty names, or delivered by 
more than ten perſons. 

In oppoſition to this law, a petition was ſigned and 
delivered by many thouſands; and, in defiance of 
principles more important and more ancient than any 
poſitive law, the deſires of this petition were to be 
carried, by the terrors of the multitude that attended 
it through the ſtreets, claſſed, marked, and arranged 
as the advertiſement had directed. 

Gentlemen, this was the tranſaction which paſſed 
in this county; that concourſe of people proceeded to 
Palace Vard, and to the avenues adjoining to the two 
houſes of parliament; how the leaders demeaned 
themſelves there, what was the conduct of the mul- 

titude to the members of both houſes, it is not my in- 
tention to ſtate, not that it may not be proper matter 
for your conſideration in other parts of this buſineſs 
my reaſon for avoiding it is, that the only purpoſe of 
my now addreſſing you is to inform you of facts ſo 
public that there can be no doubt upon them; and to 
convey that information to you in ſuch a manner as to 
avoid every circumſtance that may inflame where the 
application goes too directly to particular perſons. 
For this reaſon I paſs over in filence al] that part of 
the tranſaction which cannot be related but in much 
ſtronger language, and in more indignant terms, than 
I chooſe, at preſent, to employ. In the cloſe of that 
day the aſſembly diſperſed from Palace Yard ; many of 
them, undoubtedly, retired to their ſeveral dwellings ; 
ſome there were, however, who remained, in order to 


| ſhew, that the threats of the force of that multitude 
which 
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which had invaded the ears of all who walked in the 
ſtreets, were not fruitleſs, but were meant to be put 
in execution. When night fell, the houſes of two 
foreign miniſters reſiding at this court, from powers 
in amity with his majeſty, were attacked; their cha- 
pels ſtripped, plundered and ſet on fire. 

It is not poſſible, gentlemen, to avoid, upon that 
occaſion, this obvious reflection: had ſuch an outrage 
been committed upon the public miniſters deputed by 
this ſtate to reſide in thoſe countries, upon whom the 
imputation of bigotry may, with the moſt juſtice, be - 
fixed, what horror, indignation and abhorrence, it 
would have excited in the minds not only of all our 
countrymen, who would have felt the honour of the 
nation injured by it, but of all the other parts of 
Europe unconcerned in the inſult ! that diſgrace, 
however, was inflicted upon this country by one of 
the firſt acts that proceeded in the manner I have 
Rated to you. Upon the next day, which was the 3d 
of June, there was a ſeeming quiet, a very memor- 
able circumſtance, for ſudden tumults, when they are 
once over, are commonly at an end ; but when they 
can ceaſe and be revived again, it is impoſlible not to 
conceive that that argues ſomething of ſettled influ- 
_ ence and previous direct ion. The day that followed 
was the Sunday ; a day, gentlemen, that by the laws 
of God and man is ſet apart, and kept inviolated by 
the works of honeſt induſtry ; that day, however, 
there was a renewal of the works of lawleſs force and 
violence, in broad day light, before night had drawn 
a veil upon the tranſaction. Many buildings and ſe- 

O22: veral 
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vera) private houſes in Moorfields were attacked, 

tripped of the goods, the furniture conſumed in a 
bonfire in the public ſpace of Moorfields, and all this 
done in the view of patient magiſtrates : Gentlemen, 
ſom: magiſtrates there were, who had thought it their 
duty, up>n the firſt breaking out of this tumult, to 
exert themſciv's in vindication of the laws: perſons 
had been apprehended and committed by the exertion 


of individuals, and by the diligence of the magiſtrates, 


for the outrages committed upon the Friday evening. 
On the next day, which was the 5th of June, the 
Monday, thoſe who had hitherto felt themſelves under 
ſo little reſtraint, ſo little check, and in no degree re- 
ſiſted, thought it was a neceſſary part to accompliſh, 
in the project that they might have, to ſhew that the 
law could not be exerciſed againſt any that had been 
in a like delinquency with them with impunity, the 
- houſes and property of magiſtrates, and of "thoſe offi- 
cers of the peace, by whoſe means perſons had been 
apprehended, it was the buſineſs of Monday to de- 
ſtroy, to pull down, and to ſet on fire. 

Thus far matters had proce: ucd in no common de- 
gree of exceſs, but what I have hitherto related to 
you, is far ſhort of wiat afterwards followed upon 
thoſe two days, the Tueſday and the Wedneſday, the 
Gth and 7th of june, that will ever remain a ſtain 
upon the annals of this time. Freſh inſults were again 
offered to the members of the legiſlature, and toward 
the latter part of the firſt day, the Tueſday, all who 


were then in London will recolle& that the town had 


the appearance of a city taken by ſtorm ; every quarter 
of 
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of it was threatened and alarmed ; neither ſex nor age, 
nor ſanctity of character, nor eminence of ſtation, nor 
even an honeſt but an humble obſcurity, was ſuffered 
to protect men from the rage, fury, and malevolence 
of thoſe who were ſpreading fear and terror in every 


quarter of the town. 
But, Gentlemen, the attempts were not confined' 
to the deſtruction of i. idividuals, for in a very ſhort 


ſpace of time, one of the firſt general objects appears 
to be that, which all hiſtory and experience has ſhewn 
to be amongſt the laſt efforts of the moſt deſperate and 


abandoned conſpirators, to break down the gaols, to 


ſet looſe the felons, and to engage the guilty hands of 


deſperate men, whoſe lives were forfeited to the law, 
in acceſhon to the crimes they were about to perpe- 


trate : this, gentlemen, was committed with ſucceſs, ' 


after that the town was ſet on fire, and the flames ap- 
plied to thoſe buildings in different quarters, that 


were moſt likely to ſpread the conflagration to diſtant 


places; the houſes of diſtillers, and thoſe who from 
the nature of their trade, contained upon their pre- 
miſes the greater quantity of combuſtible matter: that 
was not all, but in the midſt of the horror and con- 
fuſion, an attempt to prevent an extinction of the 
flames, by cutting off the New River water, an at- 
tempt to ſtrike at the foundation of the credit of the 
nation, by an attempt upon the bank of England, 
were providentially defeated, but defeated under cir- 


cumſtances that left no doubt of an intention to carry 


them into effect, if it had not pleaſed God that the 
execution had been poſtponed to that period of the 
buſineſs. 


„ 
buſineſs. During the very ſhort ſpace of theſe two 
days, the incredible activity of that band of furies, 
that walked through the town with flaming torches, 
had deſtroyed above ſeventy private houſes, and four 
Public gaols, one of which at leaſt, ſeemed built to 
have withſtood the efforts of armed force. Such is the 
detail of the acts that were done; I am not to omit, 


that while the outrages were committing, the name of 


religion, and of the pureſt and moſt peaceable deſcrip- 
tion of chriſtianity, the proteſtant religion was made 


the profane pretext for ſome of thoſe violences that 


were committed; the pietext only, for I am ſure 
there is not in Europe a man ſo weak, nor will there 
be found a perſon ſo uncandid, and ſo unjuſt to the 
character of the reformed churches, to ſuppoſe that 
any poſſible motive, even a falſe zeal by any poſſible 
perverſion of human reaſon, could induce men to lay 
in aſhes the capital of the proteſtant faith, or that any 
pretence of religion could at all have inflamed the 
minds of thoſe, whoſe object was to deſtroy all private 
ſecurity, by ſetting looſe all thoſe who had been 
guilty of crimes againſt the peace of the country, and 
all public credit, by the . of the bank of 
England. 

I have now, gentlemen, ſtated to you i in one gene- 
ral view, the circumſtances by which this calamity 
began, continued, and happily by the exertion of the 
efforts, to which we are ever indebted, of a gracious 
ſovereign, was ſuſpended for a time, at leaſt appeared 
ſuppreſſed for the moment. It now remains that 1 


ſhould ſtate to = what particular parts of this tranſ- 
action 


(103) 


action will call more immediately for your conſider- 
ation; and, from what I have ſaid, it muſt be evi- 
dent to you, that there may be perſons, whoſe caſes 
will be brought under your view, that are tainted with 
the guilt of high treaſon ; for that the object was ge- 
neral, that the deſign was not of a partial or particu- 
lar nature, that the miſchief was not ſpecifically aimed 
at the individuals who ſuffered, but had a deeper and 
a more extenſive operation, it would be credulity to a 
degree to entertain a doubt; it is neceſſary, therefore, 
gentlemen, that I ſhould ſtate to you very ſhortly 
what the law is with reſpect to the ſpecies of treaſon, 


under which it is poſſible ſome of thoſe caſes that 


are connected with this ſtrange and unparalleled 
outrage may be ſubmitted to your conſideration. 
There are two ſpecies of treaſon which may poſſibly 
be applicable to their caſes. If a man doth compaſs 
and imagine the death of our Lord the King, that is 


high treaſon. If a man doth levy war againſt the 


king within the realm, that alſo is high treaſon, The 
frſt ſpecies of treaſon, that of compaſſing and imagin- 
ing the death of the King, is to be demonſtrated by 


ſome overt act, as the means to effectuate the purpoſes 


of the heart: levying war, or conſpiring to levy war, 
may be an overt act of that treaſon, but levying war 
againſt the king is alſo a diſtinct ſpecies of treaſon 
and as from the general circumſtances of this caſe, it 
is very poſſible that that may be the ſpecics of treaſon 


moſt applicable to the caſes that may be brought be- 


fore you, it is neceſſary that I ſhould ſtate to you 
more fully, and more diſtinctly, what the law has 
ſaid 
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ſaid with reſpect to caſes that fall under that denomi- 
nation ol crimes. 

And, gentlemen, I am peculiarly happy to _ able 
to itate it to you, not from recollection, inf ens or 
deduCtions of my own, which I am ſenſible might be 
liable to error, and in which the charge, or the inac- 
curacy of an expreſſion, might lead to very dangerous 
miſtakes; but I am enabled to ſtate it to you from 
ſuch authority, as the law itſelf ſpeaks to you, and 
my mouth only pronounces the words of the law ; for 
J ſhall ate ic to you in the very words of that great, 
learned, and able judge, Mr. juſtice Foſter, that true 
friend to the liberties of his country; gentiemen, theſe 
are the words of Mr. juſtice Foſter.— Every inſur- 
„ rection, which in the judgment of the law, is in- 
cc tended againſt the perion of the king, be it to de- 
& throne or impriſon him, or to oblige him to alter 
& his meaſures of government, or to remove evil 


& counſellors from about him; theſe riſings all 


cc amount to levying war within the ſtatute, whether 
cc attended with the pomp and circumſtances of open 
& war, or not; and every conſpiracy to levy war for 
« thoſe purpoſes, though not treaſon within the 
& clauſe of levying war, is yet an overt act within 
cc the other clauſe of compaſſing the king's death; 
ce for theſe purpoſes cannot be effected by numbers 
« and open force, without manifeſt danger to his per- 
c ſon, Inſurrections, in order to throw down all 
« incloſures, to alter the eſtabliſhed law, -or change 
c religion; to enhance the price of all labour, to 
* open ali priſons ; ; all riſings, in order to effect theſe 


: 2 innovations 


3 


( 5 ) 


< innovations of a public and general concern, by 
% an armed force, are in conſtruction of law high- 
< treaſon within the clauſe of levying war; for 
< though they are not levied at the perſon of the king, 
< they are againſt his royal Majeity, and beſides they 
< have a direct tendency to diſſolve all the bonds of 
ce ſociety, and to deſtroy all property and all govern- 
<< ment too, by numbers and an armed force. Inſur- 
c rections likewiſe for redreſſing national grievances, 
c or for the expulſion of forcigners in general, or in- 
<< deed, of any fingle nation living here under the 
protection of the king, or for the reformation of 
<« real or imaginary evils of a public nature; and in 
« which the inſurgents have no ſpecial intereſt ; 
< rilings to effect theſe ends by force and numbers, 
<< are by conſtruction of law within the clauſe of le- 
5 vying war, for they are levelled at the king's crown 
<< and royal dignity.” 

Gentlemen, in theſe paſſages it is unneceſſary for 
me to ſelect and to repeat, and inforce the particular 
parts that I obſerve have ſtruck your attention; there 
are in ſeveral parts mention made of an armed force, 
and therefore it is neceſſary to ſtate to you what in an- 
other paſſage of the ſame chapter the learned judge has 


ſaid upon that ſubject ; he refers to two caſes, which 
were decided at a very memorable period towards the 


Jatter end of the reign of queen Ann, in which two 
perſons, one of the name of Damaree, and another of 
the name of Purchaſe, were convicted and received 
ſentence of death as in caſes of high treaſon, upon the 


point of conſtructive levying war; having mentioned 
© 
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the caſes, he ſays, there was nothing there given in 
< evidence of the uſual pageantry of war, no military 
«© weapons, no banners, no drums, nor any regular 
5 conſultation, previous to the riſing ; and yet, the 
„ want of theſe circumſtances weighed nothing with 
& the court, though the priſoners counſel inſiſted 
much on that matter; the number of the inſurgents 
* ſupplied the want of military weapons, and they 
«c were ſupplied with axes, crows, and other tools of 
ce the like nature, proper for the miſchief they in- 
< tended to effect.” | 

Gentlemen, he adds another obſervation upon the 
caſes of theſe two men; it is remarkable, that the two 


perſons who were then tried and convicted for this 


ſpecies of high treaſon, were men, either leaders or ſet 
on as part of a mob that was gathered together, then 
likewiſe under the falſe and profane pretext of reli- 
gion ; the cry of that time was falſe, wicked and ca- 
lumnious, that the church of England was in dan- 
ger; the dangers pretended to be apprehended by 


ſome, and credulouſly believed by others, were dan- 


gers ſuppoſed to ariſe from that juſt and humane in- 
dulgence, that the law, from the time of the Revo- 
Jution, had ſhewn to Proteſtant Diſſenters, The ob- 
jects of the fury of the mob at that time, were the 
meeting-houſes of proteſtant diſſenters, countenanced 
and ſupported by the toleration act; the deluded per- 


fons that were inflamed and led on to deſtroy theſe 
meeting-houſes, are conſidered by the learned judge, 


(whoſe words I have juſt quoted) as having declared 
againſt the act, and having attempted to render the 


4 act 


6 


act ineffectual, by numbers and open force, and upon 


that ground he ſtates the condemnation to have le- 
gally proceedcd ; he fays, * fince the meeting-houſes 


of proteſtant diſſenters are by the toleration aCt 


taken under the protection of the law, the inſur- 
ce rection in the preſent caſe was to be conſidered a 
C a public declaration by the rabble againſt the act, 
and an attempt to render it ineffectual by numbers 
« and open force.” The principles, therefore, that 
are ſtated to you by the learned judge, with ſuch 


clearneſs and force, as carry with them conviction, 


are confirmed by that caſe, that not only had the 
ſanction of all the judges, at the time when judgment 
was pronounced upon them, but have had the uniform 
approbation of poſterity from that time to this; and 
the principles I have thus delivered down to you are 
neceſſary for the ſafe- guard and preſervation of that 
excellent conſtitution, which we cannot but feel the 
value of, at an inſtant ſo near to that in which we 
had great reaſon to apprehend the total diſſolution of 
it. | | 

Gentlemen, the kalendar points out, that there are 
a number of priſoners, who, according to their com- 


mitments, may be indicted before you, either for the 


burning and pulling down, or for the ſetting fire to 
and riotouſly beginning to pull down the King's 
Bench priſon, the Houſe of Correction, ſome other 
public buildings, that I need not particularly ſtate, 
and nine private dwelling-houſes in this county; there 
are others who are committed for breaking open the 


county gaol, and ſetting the priſoners looſe ; there are 
"OS. beſides, 
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beſides, ſome who are committed for different robbe- 


ries, by extorting money or goods, under the terror 
of the mob, from different perſons who were remain- 
ing in their dweliinzs, or in the ſtreet. Theſe are 
the ſeveral caſes of felony that will probably be of- 
fered and ſubmitted for your confideration ; and, I 
am ſenſible, gentlemen, that I need fay little to you 
upon the ſubject of theſe felonies ; there are many of 
you who profeſſionally are converſant with the general 
principles of law, and all the gentlemen that I have 
the honour to fee, ase by their rank and ſtation in life 
undoubtedly inſtructed in the general principles of 
that law, which is commonly difpenſed in the courſe 
of the execution of erimina! juſtice at every aſſize 
throughout the kingdom. I will juſt mention to you, 
that as to theſe offences, burning the houſe, or out- 
houſe,. being parce} of the dwelling-houſe, though 
not contiguous or under one roof, is at common law 
a felony, and the beneht of clergy is by the ſtatute 
taken from this offence ;. therefore it is a capital one, 
though the houſe ſhould not be burnt down; yet to 
ſet fire to any houſe, barn, or out-houſe, and it is not 
neceſſary that it ſhould be with force, or by perſons 
armed or diſguiſed, but merely to ſet fire to any houſe 
or out-houſe, is a capital felony, by an act of the 
gth Geo. I. chap. 22. To begin to pull down any 
dwelling-houfe or out-houſe, by perſons riotouſly aſ- 
ſembled to the number of 12 or more, is made a ca- 
pital felony, by an act of the firſt year of his Majeſty 


King George I. chap. 5. which is commonly known. 


by the name of the Riot Ad; and having mentioned 


that 


(109) 


that act, it is neceſſary that I ſhould ſay a few words 


upon it. 
I have mentioned to you thoſe cafes that were de- 


cided in a period very near to that in which this act 


paſſed, the two caſes of the perſons who were con- | 


victed of high treaſon, for aſſembling to pull down 
proteſtant meeting-houſes ; the ſame pernicious and 
dangerous ſpirit, that by the worſt arts of faction had 
been inſtilled into the loweſt of the people towards 
the cloſe of the reign of Queen Ann, by great arti- 
fice, and by a repetition of the worſt practices of fac- 
tion, had been ſtill kept alive in the minds of ſome 
diſcontented perſons; and if we did not ſee the ſtran- 
geſt perverſions of reaſon, and the ſtrongeſt inconſiſ- 
tencies prevail, where men are beyond the guidance 
of reaſon, it would be a matter of utter aſtoniſhment 
but it is no leſs true than aſtoniſhing, that what was 
falſely miſcalled a proteſtant mob in the beginning of 


the reign of King George the Firſt, was a mob train- | 


ed, excited, and employed againſt the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. At mug-heuſes, and in every lurking corner 
and alley in this metropolis, and in other towns, the 
enemies of this conſtitution and of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, were, under the falſe colour of religion, ga- 
thering mobs to attack the government, and to refiſt 
the happy and fortunate eflahliſhment, the confirma- 
tion of our rights and liberties ſecured at the Revo- 
lution ; to prevent that, an act was framed, not new, 
but framed upon the analogy, and in ſome reſpects 
the words of former ſtatutes ; the effect of that act was 
to give a further protection to the civil authority of 


the 
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the ſtate, by making the beginning of miſchief dan- 
gerous to the perpetrators of it, and ſubjecting thoſe 
whoſe crimes might be checked at a period, fortunate 
for the ſtate, to a puniſhment, that the boldneſs of 
their attempt, and the guilt of their deſign, well me- 
rited ; for that purpoſe, though the miſchief is not 


perpetrated, though the houſe is not pulled down, the 


beginning to pull down, if it is under the circum- 
ſtance of a force of a collection of perſons riotouſly 
aſſembled, to the number of twelve or more, is juſtly 
made a capital felony: There are other parts of this 
act, by which perſons who are riotouſly aſſembled, 
are, upon requiſition of the magiſtrate, directed to 
depart, and if they do not (after the proclamation 


made), depart, the ſtatute then, (the ſpace of an hour 


elapſed) declared them guilty of a capital felony, and 


that capital felony conſiſts on the continuing together, 


riotouſly aſſembled for the ſpace of an hour, after 
proclamation made to depart. 

Gentlemen, that is the proviſion that the act made, 
in order the better to ſupport the civil authority; but 
it was not the intention of the legiſlature, nor is it 
the effect of the operation of the act during the ſpace 
of an hour, from the time of the proclamation, to 
diſarm the civil authority, or to oblige the King's 
ſubjects, whoſe duty it is to quell the riot before the 
proclamation made, inſtantly after proclamation made 
at any period when the riot can be quelled, to oblige 
them to remain patient and tame ſpectators of 2 
number of people aſſembled together, in defiance of 


the law and in breach of the peace; it adds to the 
offence 
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oſtence the additional circumſtance of creating a ca- 
pital felony, upon their continuing together an hour; 
but it is a fatal miſtake, and I thought it neceſſary, 


having occaſion to mention the act, to take this pub- 
lic opportunity of ſtating that miſtake, to ſuppoſe 


that nothing can be unlawful till the hour is elapſed, 


and that the meeting is not attended with all the cir- 
cumſtances of an unlawful meeting, and that there- 


fore the civil authority is ſuſpended and diſarmed 
during the hour; the ſtatute ſays no ſuch thing, it 
leaves them in all the power that they (as civil ma- 
giſtrates) were poſſeſſed of before. | 1 

J mention this rather for general information, than 
for your particular inſtruction; becauſe that part of 


the ſtatute will not come, on the preſent occaſion, 


under your conſideration; for fame has not reported 


that, even in any caſe, the proclamation has been 
read; but you are to conſider that part of it by which 


to begin to pull down any dwelling-houſe or out- 
houſe by perſons riotouſly aſſembled, to the number 
of twelve or more, conſtitutes a capital offence, 


Gentlemen, in all theſe caſes which I have ſtated to 


you, the burning a houſe, the ſetting fire to a houſe, 
the pulling down, or the beginning to pull down; 
the being preſent, aiding, abetting, and encouraging 
the immediate actors, though no act is proved to be 
done by the party himſelf, is equally criminal, and 
ſubjects him, in the ſame degree, to the puniſhment of 


the law: that has been the conſonant and eſtabliſned 


opinion of the judges, upon the conſtruction of theſe 
Katutes, ſolemnly delivered upon the late occaſion 
| not 


K 


11 


not that I know they were ever doubted, or ſuppoſed. 
to be otherwiſe ; the being preſent, aiding, abetting, 
and encouraging the actors of the immediate violence, 
though no act is proved to be done by the party, but 
only his aiding, aſſiſting, encouraging, and preſence, 
conſtitutes his degree of guilt, and incurs the capital 
felony created by the ſtatute. Gentlemen, the taking 
againſt the will of the owner, under the terror of 
arms, and therefore under the terror of the mob, 
goods and money, is undoubtedly a robbery, I have, 
therefore, juſt gone through thoſe ſeveral matters 
which the kalendar makes it probable may be pre- 
ſented to your view; of all theſe offences you, gen- 
tlemen, are to enquire for this county, and make true 
preſentment. And when I conſider the character of 
the gentlemen I have the honour to addreſs, - how 
highly they are valued, and how juſtly eſteemed by 
their country, all admonition, on my part, will be 
totally ſuperfluous. In you, gentlemen, the public 
have long placed, and I am certain, upon this occa- 
fion, will have no reaſon to regret that it has placed, 
the utmoſt confidence that it can repoſe in any part of 
its fellw ſubjects ; your part, however, is only upon 
the evidence preſented to you, on the part of the ac- 
cuſers, to determine whether the party accuſed ſtands 
ſo probably accuſed, that you ought to ſend him to 
take his trial before another jury of his country; 
whoſe province it is, upon hearing the evidence on 
both ſides, to pronounce that he is guilty, or that he 
is not guilty ; you find, only, that there is ground 
to put him upon his trial; in the courſe of that trial, 

: if 
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if there ſhall be any advantage to be derived from the 
nicety and caution of the law; if there be any Cir- 


cumſtances of alleviation of the guilt of the party, it 


will appear as much the inclination, upon this occa- 
fion, as it is the duty upon all, and the conftant 
practice of, the reyerend and learned judges, who are 
Joined with me in this commiſſion, to point out all 


can, in juſtice, favour the priſoner, and to lay the 


proper weight upon all the circumſtances that can 
fairly alleviate the offence ; and, after all, if the ſen- 
tence of the law ſhall pronounce upon the guilt of the 
priſoner, he may ſtill have recourſe to that fountain 


of mercy, the royal breaſt, where juſtice is always 


tempered with clemency. 
Theſe, gentlemen, are the advantages; this i is the 


protection that a government of law affards to all, 


undiſtinguiſhing, indifferent, equal to the juſt and ta 
the unjuſt ; a government founded upon laws will 
hold out that protection, and give the full benefit of 
thoſe laws, even to thoſe who are accuſed of an at- 
tempt to ſubyert that government, and to deprive heir 
fellow ſubjects, and their e of the benefit of 
that conſtitution for ever. 

The excellency of the law, the bleſſing of that 
conſtitution, and the admirable form of this govern- 
ment, cannot be better proved than by adminiſtering 
upon an occaſion which fo directly calls up the minds 
of all men, ſentiments of love, vencration, and pf. 

ction for that government; by adminiſtering to all 
men indifferently the equal benefit of thoſe laws: they 

are the 3 of the ſubjects, they are the ſafe- 
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guard of the righteous; but they are, at the ſame 
time, not a protection, not a ſafeguard, but they are 
at leaſt a city of refuge for the guilty-— They may 
have recourſe to them; they may claim the benefit 
of that ſanctuary : they will have all the effect when 


they are adminiſtered by thoſe who compoſe the grand 


jury; by thoſe who, on the part of the country, 
compoſe the jury who are to try the priſoner - they 
will have all the effect that reaſon, juſtice, and hu- 
manity, require them to have. 


A lift of all the priſoners tried for being concerned in the 


late riots. 


Tried at the Old Bailey. 
[The names of the perſons executed are in Italic. ] 


1. William Lawrence, at Sir John Fielding's in 
Bow-ftreet, reſpited. | 
2. Richard Roberts, do. guilty, executed July 12. 
3- George Kennedy, at Mr. Macartney's, baker, 
guilty, reſpited. 
4. William M Donald, at Mr. Lebarty' s, in St. Ca- 
tharine's-lane, guilty, executed July 11. 
Mary Roberts, at do. guilty, executed July 11. 
. Chariottè Gardiner, at do. guilty, executed July 11. 
7. George Turner, at do. acquitted. 
8. Thomas Downs, at do. acquitted. 
9. James Henry, at Mr. Langdale's, Holborn-bridge, 
guilty, executed July 12. 


10. James 


10. 
II. 


= 2. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


28. 
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James Iron, at do. acquitted. 

—— Moody, at do. acquitted. 

—— Timſon, at do. acquitted. 

Richard Wilſon, ſtealing at do. ſingle felc ny. 
Robert Cubbidge, do. 

Sarah Hyde, do. 

William Vanderbank, do. 

Thomas Prior, do. 

James Prior, ſtealing at do. acquittcd. 

John Ellis, at Mr. Cornelius Murphy's in Gel- 
den-lane, acquitted. 

Thomas Chambers, at do. acquitted. 

Joſeph Markeſs, at do. guilty, reſpited. 
James Bulkley, at do. guilty, reſpited. 


Benjamin Waters, at do. guilty, executed Ju! Y 23. 


Suſannah Clarke, at do. acquitted. 

Thomas Leeves King, at Mr. Donovan's, in 
Broad- ſtreet, acquitted. | 
Thomas Cocken, at do. acquitted. 

Edmund Howarth, at do. acquitted. 

Thomas Hall, at Mr. Cox's, in * ac - 
quitted. 


William Avery, at do. guilty, reſpited. 
William Pateman, at Mr. Charlton's, Coleman- 


ſtreet, guilty, executed July 11. 
Mr. Maſcal, at Lord Mansfield's, acquitted. 
Fohn Gray, at do. guilty, reſpited, but executed 


July 22. 
Charles King, at do. guilty, executed July 22. 


Letitia Holland, at do. guilty, reſpited. 


David Ev ans, at 45 acquitted. | 
22 36. Elizabeth 
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36. Elizabeth Trimming, ſtealing at do. acquitted. 

37. Elizabeth Grant, do. at do. acquitted. 

38. Edward Dennis, at Mr. Boggis's, Little Fun | 
ſtile, guilty, reſpited. 

39. Stephen Tickham, at do. acquitted. 

40. George Staples, at Mr. Malo's, Moorfields, guil- 
ty, executed July 21. 

41. John Gamble, at Juſtice Wilmot's, Bethnal- green, 
guilty, executed July 20. 

42. Enoch Fleming, at Mr. Schomberg' 5, Woodſtock- 
ſtreet, guilty, executed July 13. 

43. John Morris, at do. guilty, reſpited. 

44. Richard Foſter, at do. guilty, reſpited. 

45. James Wilſon, at do. acquitted. 

46. Richard Lee, at do. acquitted. 

47. John Free, at Juſtice Hyde's, acquitted. 

48. Charles Blackburne, at do. acquitted. 

49. George Randall, at Mr. Lynch's; and Mr, 
Lyons, guilty, acquitted. 

50. John Beal, at do. acquitted. 

51. John Burgeſs, at do. reſpited. 

52. Edward Millar, at do. acquitted, 

53. Samuel Solomon, at Mr. Connor's, guilty, executed 
July 20. | | 

54. John Barret, at do. acquitted, 

55. Jemima Hall, ſtealing at ditto, ſingle felony, 

56. Margaret Stafford, ſtealing at do. ſingle felony. 

57. Rowley, at the Fleet Priſon, acquitted. 

58. Benjamin Bowſey, at Newgate, guilty, reſpited. 

59. Francis Mockford, at do. guilty, reſpited. 


60. Thomas Haycock, at do. guilty, reſpited. 
61, John 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
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John Glover, at do. guilty, reſpited. 
Richard Hyde, at do. acquitted. _ 
James Fackſon, at do. guilty, executed July 20. 
George Sims, at do. acquitted. 
Crubſhaw, or Bradſhaw, at Mr, Ines's, 


_ acquitted. | 
. David Wilſon, at Mr. Dowdey's, acide: 
. John White, at Mr. David Miles's, acquitted. 
Peter Drew, at do. acquitted. | 
Benjamin Rue, at Mr. Waterhouſe's, acquitted. 
James Watts, at Mr, M*Cartney's, acquitted. 
. Theophilus Brown, at the Romiſh * Moor- 


fields, guilty, reſpited. 


George Simpſon, at the chapel in Duke-ſtreet, 
_ acquitted, 


Fames Burn, at Mr. Bradbury s, Golden- lane, | 
guilty, executed July 21. 


Thomas Price, at do. guilty, executed July an 
John Thompſon, at do. acquitted. 
Jonathan Stacey, at Mr. Dillon's, Moorfields, 


guilty, executed July 21. 


Francis Murray, at Mr. Maberly's, acquitted. 
Abraham Davis, at Mr. Becket's, acquitted. | 
Abraham Dawſon, at Lord Manefield's, ac- 


quitted. 


. Luke Hand, at Mr. Gerrard's, acquitted. 
Thomas Taplin, extorting money from Mr. Mahon, 


guilty, executed July 12. 


VMilliam Brown, extorting money from Mr. 


Daking, guilty, executed July 11. 


3 83. George 
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83. George Banton, extorting * in Holborn, 
guilty, reſpited. 

84. Thomas Morris, extorting * in Holborn, 

acquitted, 


* executed. 
Sixteen reſpited. 


Tried in Surrey, at St. Margaret s Hill. 


[ Thoſe marked 4, ordered for Execution. ] | 


1. Joſeph Lovell, guilty, at Mr. Cy s, Tooley- 
ſtreet. 

+ 2. Robert Lovell, guilty, do. and at Mr. Walſh's. 

3. William Heyter, guilty, at Mr. French's, Eaſt- 
lane. 

4. Charles King, guilty, at Mr. Conolly- 8. 

5. Ambroſe Lane, acquitted, do. 

6. Thomas Frederick Dawſon, W at Mr. 

French's. 

7. Sarah Harwell, een at Mrs. Cume's. 

8. Elijah Harwell, acquitted, do. 

9. Judith Sweeny, acquitted, at Mr. French's. 

10. John Marnes, acquitted, do. 

+ 11. Edward Dorman, guilty, at Mr. Primary's, 
Kent-ſtreet. | 


12. Thomas Murray, guilty, do. 


Ene) 
13. Henry Wadham, guilty, do. 
+ 14. Mary Cook, guilty, do. 
15. Suſannah Howard, guilty, do. 
16. Samuel Lyman, guilty, do. | 
17. William Simpſon, acquitted, do. 
18. John Hyde, guilty, do. 
19. William Smith, . at Mr. Conolly's and 
Mich. Caſey. 
20. Benjamin Rowland, guilty, at Mr. Lawrence 
Walſh's. | | 
21. John Berry, acquitted, do, 
22. G. Fletcher, guilty, do. 
23. William Inbeſt, guilty, do. 
24. Samuel Jordan, guilty, do. 
+25. Oliver Johnſon, guilty, do. 
26. Richard Millar, guilty, do. and at Mr. Lacey's, 
Kent-ſtreet. 
27. James Palmer, guilty, do. 
28. John Quinton, acquitted, do. 
+29. Eliz. Collins, guilty, do. 
30. John Davis, acquitted, at Mrs. Cooper's. 
31. Thomas Smith, acquitted, do. 
32. John Harrington, acquitted, do. 
33. Theodore Atkinſon, guilty, do. 
34. John Barton, guilty, at Mr. Dodd's, in the Mint. 
135. Henry Penny, guilty, at Mrs. Cooper's. 
+36. John Bridport, guilty, do. and at Mr. Lacey's. 
37. Joſeph Haynes, acquitted, at Mr. Conolly's. 
38. Lawrence Scofield, guilty, do. 
39. James Taylor, acquitted, at Bridewell. 


40. Daniel Brooks, acquitted, at Mr. Conolly's. 
41. John 


. 
* 


a 
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41. John French, acquitted, at King's Bench. 


42. William Saunders, acquitted, do. y 
43- Calcb Humphrey, acquitted, do. 

44. Thomas Hollman, acquitted, do. : 

45- Samuel Norton, acquitted, do. 

46. Edward Richardſon, acquitted, do, 

47. William Cole, acquitted, do. 

48. Thomas Buſh, acquitted, do. 

49. John Gauftry, acquitted, at Mr. Conolly's. 
50. James Taj1.., acquitted, at Mr. 


Seven ordered for Fxecuti 
Seventeen Reſpited. 


THE EN. 


